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| AT HER MERCY. 


BY THE AUTHOR OF “‘ LOST SIR MASSINGBERD,” “‘ A PERFECT 
TREASURE,” &c. &C. 
iementiiiteen 


CHAPTER XXI. JUDITH’S SUGGESTION. 


} vy’s first thought in the morning was 
upon the quarrel, so much more serious 
than their ordinary disagreements, that 
had taken place between her uncle and 
Paunt on the previous evening. When they 
jhad parted in the drawing-room it had 
‘certainly not been healed, but she had 
fancied that some time during the night 
y she had heard Mr. Hulet’s footsteps about 
}the house, and it was possible that in the 
meanwhile he had sought a reconciliation 
with his wife. If she herself had been in 
the like position it would have been a 
fatural course enough, she thought, to 
have adopted; for how could one go to 
irest with such anger in one’s breast as he 
must needs have been tormented with ? 
She took no side in these unhappy occur- 
rences with either party, far less indulged, 
as Judith did, in railing accusation of them 
both; but she knew, whoever was in the 
wrong, that if an attempt at making mat- 
ters up had been made at all, it would have 
proceeded from her uncle. At breakfast, 
to which her aunt never came down, this 
idea of hers received some confirmation 
from the expression of his countenance, 
which was grave and sad, but by no means 
im Stern, as of one who is not only no longer 

twrathful, but who repents of wrath. On 
the other hand, it might have been that 
; he had made overtures of peace and failed ; 
‘he was only calm, perhaps, because he had 
‘made up his mind to do what he had often 
threatened, but had hitherto from fear of 
i® the world’s ridicule refrained from doing, 
namely, to separate from his wife a second 
time. If this were so, much as Evy had 
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hailed their reconciliation, she could not 
grieve at such a resolve. Separation was 
infinitely to be preferred to a union that 
only bred discontent, not to say hate ; and 
as for the ridicule of the world, the un- 
happy pair could scarcely earn more of 
that by their divorce, than their daily dis- 
agreements brought upon them. 

The morning meal was carried on in 
almost total silence. Judith, who rarely 
spoke in Mr. Hulet’s presence, though she 
manifested little reticence about him or his 
affairs behind his back, never opened her 
lips except to eat: she was one of those 
few young women who make good break- 
fasts, such as young men do: a very whole- 
some sign, and the evidence, some say, of 
a good conscience. Mr. Hulet’s amount of 
food at that meal rivalled that “glass of 
curagoa and a pickled walnut,” which 
is said to be the morning rations of 
some fast gentlemen of the town. Not 
indeed that he took liqueurs and pickles, 
far from it; the parallel held good only as 
respected quantity ; he was well content 
with half a digestive biscuit soaked in his 
tea. But on this particular occasion his 
appetite seemed to be unequal even to that 
moderate provision. He played with his 
spoon with an absent and yet anxious air— 
the air of one who listens for some expected 
sound—and when spoken to, he started 
and flushed up, which, nervous as he was, 
Evy had never before known him to do. 
“T am afraid you are not so well as usual, 
uncle,” were certainly not words that 
would have ordinarily put him into con- 
fusion, or cause him to drop his spoon ; yet 
now they did so. Evy was glad for his 
sake to see that Judith was too much occu- 
pied with the contents of her plate to 
observe this, though she had been watch- 
ing him narrowly just before, as she had 
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“Tt is no use waiting for aunt to send | 
down for her breakfast,” observed Evy, 





an anpleasant habit of doing. Evy herself, 
when somewhat self-oceupied, had often 






fixed upon her with a searching expres- | made for her. Oh, here is Jane at last.” 
sion, which had brought the colour into} It was the lady’s-maid who entered, but 
her cheeks, when she had happened to be | 
thinking of Jack. Mrs. Hulet’s own attendant—who had 
“Not well? No, I am not quite well, | lived with her for years, was the chief of 
Evy,” Mr. Hulet had answered. the domestic staff, and sometimes disputed 
This was a strange reply, she thought, | the sovereignty even of her mistress—was 
for it was his custom, though she for her | wont to wear. | 
part judiciously ignored it, to consider| “If you please, sir, mistress is not in 
himself always very far from well; and | her room.” 

what was still more curious was, that on| “Not in her room!” echoed Evy in 
this particular morning he looked very 


indisposed, and might have been expected | her uncle. 
to issue a worse bulletin than usual. “Kh, what ?” said he, putting down the 


“Tt is the heat, I think,” he went on; | newspaper and speaking in an absent way. 
“it was so hot last night that I got scarcely | “‘ What is that you say, Jane ?” 
any sleep at all.” “Mrs. Hulet is not in her room, sir; 
“Then that accounts for my hearing | has never been in her room all night, or at 


you move about in the night,” said Evy, 
her hopes that a reconciliation had been | slept in.” 
effected falling to zero. Not a word said Judith, but kept her 
* “No, not I. I never left my room.” 
“Indeed! I also thought I heard you, | an inquiring look from one to the other, 
Mr. Hulet,” said Judith, quietly. She | and at last met her own. 
raised her eyes to his, and regarded him 
very steadfastly. 
“No,” said he, decisively, but without 
the irritability that contradiction generally 
excited in him. “ You are both mistaken; | late, if you remember, and my impression 
it was not I.” was that she intended to retire to rest at 
“Then it must have been my aunt,” re- | once.” 
marked Evy. “She has not yet rung her} “This is very distressing, very alarm- 
bell, though it is past her usual time. She | ing,” observed Mr. Hulet, nervously. “ Can 
doubtless feels fatigued.” anybody suggest any possible explanation 
To this neither of her companions re- | of my wife’s absence ?” 
sponded one word. There was no look of| “I trust mistress didn’t go down again 
contemptuous incredulity, however, upon | to the cliff walk last night after Miss 
her uncle’s face such as an allusion to his | Judith had left her,” observed the maid, 
wife’s invalidism now generally awoke; | with a frightened look. 
and Judith’s lips also forbore to wear their| ‘ That is not atall likely,” observed Mr. 
usual cynical smile. A quarter of an hour| Hulet. “It is a spot I have always warned 
passed, during which the latter finished | her against, even in the daytime.” 
her meal, yet showed no inclination to This reply was scarcely conclusive, as 
leave the table; while Mr. Hulet delayed | the fact of his having warned his recalci- 
over his sopped biscuit in a very unusual | trant spouse against going anywhere was 
manner. always a temptation with her to visit the 
“Why, you have not opened your news- | place. That objection, however, could not 
paper, uncle,” said Evy; surprised to see | be urged jnst then, and other suggestions 
the copy of yesterday’s Times, which it | to account for Mrs. Hulet’s absence were 
. was his custom to peruse at breakfast, still | therefore made—none of which were very 
lying in its wrapper beside him. probable. She might have gone for an early 
“T had forgotten it,” said he, taking it | walk into Baleombe—so early that she must 
up at once, but unfolding it, not as usual | have sat up all night to take it—or she 
with fussy impatience, but very slowly, | might have walked in her sleep. These ex- 
and waiting after the rustle of each fold, | planations in short were feltto be untenable 




















Judith ?” said he, sharply. 
“ Nothing, sir. I went to my room last 
night, when Mrs. Hulet did. 1t was very 
























as one who does not wish to dull or in-| even by those who proposed them. A 
terrupt his sense of hearing. search was instituted throughout the 





























least not to bed. The bed has not been | 


“Do you know anything about this, | 
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| 
looked up suddenly to find Judith’s eyes | presently; “‘some more tea had better be } 


without that prim and exclusive air that | 


alarm, then looked mechanically towards |, 


watchful face on Mr. Hulet’s as he turned |; 
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house and grounds, in which every- 
body took part, but without noise. A 
solemn hush pervaded the little house- 
hold, such as arises from a sense of serious 
calamity. 

“It is my opinion, miss,” whispered 
Jane confidentially to Evy, “that missus 
has left home for good and all.” 

“Why so, Jane P” 

“Well, miss, it is idle to deny that she | 
and master were not on the best of terms; 
and last night there was a battle royal | 
between them. My mistress rang the | 


bade me get to bed, for she should not re- 
quire my services. I shall never forget 
how they two looked when i went in. I 
thought to myself it was quite lucky Miss 
Judith was with them.” 

* Why lucky?” inquired Evy, pre- 
tending not to understand the other's 
meaning. 

“ Well, nernaps I should not say ‘lucky,’ 
miss, for 1 am sure master would not hurt 
a tly ; but my poor dear mistress could cer- 
tainly be very trying at times to any 
man’s temper.” 

It was not the hideous notion of per- 
sonal violence suggested by these words 
which made Evy’s heart stand still, as she 
listened to them, for she knew that such 
an idea was ridiculous, but the use of the 
term “poor dear,” and the quiet adoption 
of the past tense; this woman, who knew 
her mistress well, seemed to have taken it 
for granted that Mrs. Hulet had fled from 
her own roof for ever, if she had not found 
refuge in death itself. 

«T hope things are not so bad as you 
think, Jane; that is, that my aunt ‘has 
taken no such extreme step as to leave her 
home.” 

Jane shook her head. ‘No, Miss Evy,” 
returned she, gravely, “she has not done 
that; leastways, in the manner you sup- 
pose. She would have taken some things 
with her if she had done that, you see; if 
it was but her bonnet and shawl. And 
there they are hanging up in their usual 
place.” 

“Good Heavens, Jane, what on earth do 
you suppose she has done ?” 

“Well, miss,” answered Jane, dropping 
her voice to a stealthy whisper. “TI do 
think it is only too probable as she has 
committed Lor, Miss Judith, what a 
turn you did give me! coming upon one 
all of a sudden, at a time like this. ws 

“T didn’t mean to frighten you, Jane,” 
said Judith, quietly. “But what is that 


a 


drawing-room bell in the middle of it, and 


which you think your mistress has com- 
mitted ?” 

“Lor, miss, nothing; at least, I was 
only going to say that I was afraid that 
she had committed a sad mistake in leav- 
ing master in this kind of way—which is 
sure to make people talk—instead of sepa- 
rating from him by mutual agreement as 
she did before. She can’t a got a clamber- 
|ing up them rocks, and hiding in the 
| cay erns, just to give him a good fright I 
suppose ?’ 

Jane gazed at the indented face of the 
cliff, up which it would have taken an ex- 
pert gull catcher “all he knew” to have 
climbed ten feet, and tried to appear im- 
pressed with this new theory of the cause 
of poor Mrs. Hulet’s absence—it must be 
confessed not with great success. 

“You are not telling the truth, Jane,” 
| said Judith, sternly; “and it is the duty 
of all persons under such circumstances as 
these to tell all they suspect as well as all 
they know. You were about to say that 
you thought Mrs. Hulet had committed 
suicide. You will have to repeat that at 
the inquest, remember.” 

“Oh, lor, I trust not, miss,’’ exclaimed 
Jane, in inexpressible alarm. “I do hope 
you won’t go telling upon me for having 
taken such a foolish—such a wicked idea 
into my head.” 

“As to its being foolish—wiser people 
than you will have to judge of that,” said 
| Judith, coldly ; “and as to its being wicked 
—nobody can help their thoughts. “ 

“JT think it is very wicked,” broke in 
Evy, indignantly. “ ‘Why should Jane or 
anybody imagine that my aunt should 
have committed self- murder, Judith? I 
beg that Jane will not repeat such an idea 
to any persons, no matter who they may 
be. I cannot imagine anything more likely 
to distress dear uncle, who is already in a 
most miserable state, as you can see.” 

“You think that Mrs. Hulet fell over 
the cliff-walk by accident then, as was first 
suggested ?” rejoined Judith. 

“ I think nothing of the sort,” exclaimed 
Evy, angrily, “except that you ought to be 
| ashamed of yourself for talking so coolly 
| of the possibility of so terrible a mischance. 
| I hope and pray that this mysterious affair 

may be cleared up without any such 
shocking solution. If you really thought 
what you say, Judith, I should consider 
you very hard-hearted and ungrateful. 

“Yes; that is because you are so impul- 
sive, Evy,” returned Judith, quietly. 
“Your affections are so strong that they 
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weaken your sense of duty. As to my being 
hard-hearted and ungrateful, I should be 
open to both those charges if I did not feel 
as I do, most resolute to see justice done. 
I owe very much (as you so delicately 
hinted) to Mrs. Hulet, and it is for that 
very reason that I am not so much in- 
clined to consult other people’s feelings, 
but rather to have this matter sifted to 
the bottom.” 

“Tf you mean to suggest that my uncle’s 
behaviour to his wif, Judith, was cruel or 
tyrannical to the extent of driving her out 
of this house——” 

“We know that much,” interrupted 
Judith coldly; “that at least. She may 
have magnified her troubles, but that the 
sense she entertained of them has caused 
her to leave her home (unless that cliff- 
walk suggestion is the correct one) is, in 
my opinion, certain. For my part I shall 
feel thankful if it turns out that she has 
done no worse.” 

“ Pray do not raise your voice, Judith,” 
said Evy, earnestly, “ for my uncle is quite 
near, and I should not wish him to suffer 
the pain that your words inflict on me. 
What I have to say in answer to your most 
unwarranted suggestion is this; that if the 
catastrophe you hinted at—which Heaven 
forbid—shall actually have happened ; if 
it were proved that my poor aunt had made 
an end of herself; I would not hesitate in 
the presence of her dead body to affirm that 
nothing in my uncle’s behaviour towards 
her ever justified, excused, or even palliated 
such an act on her part. They have lived 
together very unhappily, it is true, but 
Iam prepared, if necessary, to swear before 
that tribunal, with the notion of which you 
so terrified Jane, that the fault lay more 
on my aunt’s side than on her husband’s ; 
he was rarely the first to begin a quarrel, 
and never the last to end it.” 

“Of course, you stick by Mr. Hulet,” 
observed Judith; “that is not to be 
wondered at.” 

“Stick by him? It is very much to 
be wondered at that you who owe him 
months of kindly hospitality, and the 
material independence which you once 
told me would make you his debtor for life, 
do not ‘stick by him’ as you call it, also. 
Nay, that you seem to find pleasure in 
imagining a catastrophe, which, if it has 
really happened, would fall on him with 
crushing weight.” 

Beneath Evy’s flashing eyes and scornful 
face, Judith’s gaze, for the first time since 
she had been her own mistress (for before 


that time it had been submissive and meek 
enough), sank slowly down until it rested 
on the gravel-walk on which they stood. 
“It is no use our arguing this question, 
Evy, and far less our falling out together 
about it,” answered she, doggedly. “Iam 
grateful enough, I hope, to Mr. Hulet for 
all favours, but they cannot bribe me to 
forget facts.” 

“Since you value facts so highly then,” 
replied Evy, with a contempt that she made 
no effort to conceal, “ pray remember this 
one. It was only last night that my aunt 
observed—though I grant she spoke under 
great excitement—that she intended to 
live as long as she could, if it was only to 
vex my uncle.” 

“T remember it quite well,” owned 
Judith; “but in repeating her words you 
have omitted an important portion of them. 
She began by saying that she knew her 
husband wished her dead.” 

“That is true,” replied Evy, “and very 
shocking to reflect upon, though, as I have 
said, she was scarcely mistress of herself 
at the time in question. If any meaning 
is to be attached to that speech at all, 
however, it does away, you must necds 
admit, with all idea of suicide.” 

“ Of suicide, yes; but it suggests some- 
thing worse in place of it.” 

“Worse than suicide,” echoed Evy, 
“ what can you mean? ” 

“T mean nothing. Iam speaking of what 
Mrs. Hulet’s words meant, if they meant 
anything. She may reappear to-day, or 
to-morrow, alive and well; but if she does 
not—if she is dead, and has not met with 


design. 
you say. Then something else and worse 
must have happened. What is worse than 
suicide P ” 


garden-chair by which she stood. 

“You have said it, and not I,” said 
Judith, coldly. ‘ Let us hope it is not so.” 
And with that she walked away and joined 
the other searchers. 


CHAPTER XXII. JUDITH AND HER BENEFACTOR. 


Noruine that yet had happened at Cliff 
Cottage, or, as it seemed, that could happen, 
no matter what evil Fate had in store for 


fully, as Judith’s conduct with respect to 
her patron and benefactor. When the day 
was done, and the cause of Mrs. Hulet’s 
disappearance still remaining unrevealed 








had necessarily given that circumstance a 























her death by accident, it must have been by | 
She has not committed suicide, | 


“Murder!” gasped Evy, clinging to the | 


that dwelling, had affected Evy so pain- | 
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more serious complexion, Evy could scarcely 
think upon it, through thinking of Judith’s 
look and words. That, in vulgar phrase, 
there had been “no love lost” between 
her uncle and the girl to whom he had, 
nevertheless, been uniformly courteous, 
as well as generous, she was well aware, 
but that that serpent should have turned 
and bitten the hand that had caressed 
it, at such a time as this, was a thought 
so monstrous that it shut out all others. 
Hitherto, and even notwithstanding 
Judith’s questionable conduct with re- 
spect to Captain Heyton, Evy had stood 
her friend, and tried to recommend her to 
the regard of others; but ali that was over 
now. When once this unhappy mystery 
of her aunt’s absence should have been ex- 
plained, she made up her mind that Judith 
should no longer abuse Mr. Hulet’s hospi- 
tality by remaining beneath that roof. The 
girl had ample means of her own to live 
upon—if her old patroness was dead, in- 
deed, she would possess what might almost 
be called a fortune—so that she was no 
more to be pitied as a poor dependent. The 
only person to be pitied was her Augustus. 
For what sort of wife would such a woman 
make ? what meaning could she attach to 
such words as “love” and “ honour,” who, 
at a period of inexpressible anxiety and 
distress to her host, had not only openly 
put the worst construction upon his wife’s 
absence from his roof, but in Evy’s private 
ear had drépped the poison of suspicion 
that he himself had been its guilty cause ? 
Perhaps even that much of.reticence was 
owing to mere accident ; had Jane chanced 
to have remained longer in their company 
Judith might have suggested that ‘“some- 
thing worse than suicide,” to be repeated 
to gaping mouths that night in the servants’ 
hall, and to pervade all Balcombe on the 
morrow. If such a rumour should reach 
to her uncle’s ears, Evy verily believed 
it would kill him. Even as it was, should 
it turn out that his wife was dead, and had 
come to her end by any means that might 
seem to reflect upon hisconduct towards her, 
she felt that it would try him to the utter- 
most. She knew how sensitive he was, and 
how he shrank even from the ridicule of the 
world; how much more, then, would he 
shrink from its malevolence! If the re- 
flection that such a step would excite public 
derision had restrained him from a second 
separation from his ill-chosen wife, how 
would it be with him in case an oppor- 
tunity should be offered to ill-natured 
tongues to say that hehad driven her to part 





from him, to*seek death rather than dwell 
with him any longer? Even now he was 
evidently consumed by some miserable re- 
flection, which might be the apprehension 
of that very thing. Within the twelve 
hours that had elapsed since his wife’s 
disappearance, he had already got to look 
older by as many years. His pale face 
had blanched to the colour that comes 
upon man’s cheek in extreme age, never 
to change for a more wholesome one; his 
limbs tottered as he moved with aimless 
steps from room to room; his voice, which 
had been always clear and incisive, was 
become low and broken; only his eyes 
maintained their former brightness, and 
something more—they glittered like those 
of a fevered man, and turned hither and 
thither at every sound, in restless expec- 
tation of evil news. 

For it was now become scarcely possible 
that any tidings respecting the missing 
woman could be aught but evil. It was 
the second day of her disappearance, and 
it had been made tolerably certain that she 
had never left the gates of Cliff Cottage. 
Her physical weakness was such that she 
could not have walked far, and no vehicle 
had picked her up on the road, nor had 
any person met her. That she was not 
within the house, nor in any part of its 
grounds, was still more certain, and the con- 
viction was gathering strength with every 
hour that the mistress of Cliff Cottage was 
dead. Now who is it that kills and hides 
her victims—or does not hide them, just 
as the whim takes her capricious bosom— 
but the relentless sea? 1t was to the sea, 
then, that all eyes were turned, all foot- 
steps bent, in search of the lost woman, 
and at last, on the shore, a mile or so to 
the southward of the cottage, they found 
her corpse. 

The body had evidently been in the 
water many hours, but there was no diffi- 
culty in its identification. It had been 
somewhat bruised by the action of the 
waves, but there were no other marks of 
violence about it whatever. The fact 
seemed evident enough that the unhappy 
lady had fallen off the cliff walk on that 
fatal night at high water, and had drifted 
about in various currents to the place where 
the searchers discovered the body. 

It was Captain Heyton himself who was 
the first to bring the news up to the cottage 
to Evy, as she sat alone in the drawing- 
room, with her neglected work upon her 
knees, and her eyes gazing with thoughtful 
sorrow upon the little garden on which 
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springtime had fallen in all its beauty, but 
never to gladden the eye which had once 
so delighted in it; for the only thing in 
which her aunt had taken any lively 
pleasure was in her flowers. 

“ You have bad news, I see ?” said Evy, 
rising, with frightened looks, as her lover 
entered. 

“Yes, darling, it is bad news; yet 
scarcely worse than this suspense has been 
to us all. Mrs. Hulet has been found— 
but, alas! dead and drowned.” 

“Heaven help my uncle!” answered 
Evy. 

“Yes, indeed. Every one feels for him. 
Even the foolish persons who have said 
such ill-natured things about him will be 
silenced now.” 

“Tell me about it, that is, if you can, 
Jack—if it is not too terrible.” 

“Nay, dearest; there was nothing 
terrible. The poor lady—don’t cry, dar- 
ling, though you may well be sorry for her 
—she was a good creature, and meant well, 
I do believe, towards everybody, and was 
very, very kind to us. Well, there was 
nothing painful about her looks. Her face 
is almost unchanged, and quite serene and 
placid. She must have fallen over yonder” 
—he pointed towards the cliff walk—“ at 
the flood, in very deep water. At all events, 
the poor soul struck against nothing; it 
must have been over in an instant.” 

“ But how could it have happened ? ” 

“ Easily enough, of course. It was very 
nearly happening once before, you know, 
and I think Hulet was wrong in not having 
the wall ‘ 

‘** Hush, for heaven’s sake! ” exclaimed 
Evy, suddenly. “ My uncle is coming.” 

The next moment there was a noise as 
though somebody was fumbling at the 
handle of the door; then the door was 
pushed open slowly, and with effort, as 
when a young child pushes it, and in came 
Mr. Hulet. He looked like a man who 
has not slept for many a night. 

“How are you, Heyton? You have 
news, I see. Whatisit?” He tottered 
into a chair, and put one hand before his 
eyes, stretching the other out as if for 
silence. “One moment,” he murmured. 
“Go on now; I am ready to hear you. 
You need not tell me she is dead. How, 
and where, did you find her ?” 

Jack told the story of the discovery of 
the body as feelingly, yet concisely, as he 
could, to which the other listened without 
a word. Then, when all was finished, 
“How was my poor wife dressed ? ” 





“In her evening apparel, sir; it must 
have been as we apprehended. She must 
have gone downstairs, and out upon the 
cliff walk again alone. There is one article 
only missing—a shoe—which probably was 
dropped when she fell. Iam sorry to pain 
you so, sir.” 

Mr. Hulet was weeping bitterly, and the 


unwonted sight quite overcame tender- 


hearted Jack. 

“T am sure,” added he, with a blunder- 
ing attempt at consolation that made him 
shiver directly he had uttered it, “that 
you have nothing to reproach yourself 
with.” 

“Ah, but I have,” groaned the widower. 
Some reflection seemed to be touching his 
very heart-strings as he wailed out, “ Oh, 
I would to Heaven it were not so!” He 
sat silent for a moment with hidden face, 
then added, “Oh, Evy, what a day before 
death your poor aunt had? How soiled 
with ignoble thoughts and vulgar passion 
—and it was my fault, my favlt!” 

He looked round the room that had 
been the scene of their quarrel on that 
fatal night, and shuddered. 

“Oh, Evy, darling Evy,” cried he, sud- 
denly, “it is too late for me to make 
amends; but at least let me afford a warn- 
ing to others. There is no fear of you and 
Jack falling into so sad an error, I know, 
but there is Judith—Sophia was fond of 
the girl at one time, and I would fain see 
her happy—let her take a lesson from my 
fate. Tell her—tell her from me—to avoid 
sharp words and bitter thoughts, lest some 
day she may speak and think them upon 
the threshold of the undreamt-of grave. 
Nay, lest she herself may perish as poor 
Sophia did. From here, from this very 
chamber—think of it—she passed in a 
moment, with anger in her heart, and 
scorn upon her tongue, into the pre- 
sence of the Ail Wise and the All Just. 
May He have mercy on her, and make 
allowance for her, though I made none. 
Fifty years ago, Evy—it seems an age to 
you, it seems a day to me—that woman 
was as young and beautiful as yourself. I 


loved her, Heaven knows it, as dearly as | 
Heyton yonder loves you. Yes,” continued | 
he, with an absent air, “I must have done | 


so, since the bare remembrance of it, not- 
withstanding all that had happened to de- 


strey the illusion, caused me to take her | 


once more to my hearth and home. This 
hearth, this home, that might have been so 
happy, that are now made so desolate, so 
wretched. She is coming. I hear the 
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steps of those who are bringing her to my 
door.” 

There was a muffled tread without, and 
presently a shuffling of feet upon the stairs, 
such as is caused by those who carry some 
heavy burden. ‘To these dreadful sounds 
all listened in silence, till the door was 
opened, and in came Judith, looking very 
grave and calm. 

“Have they laid her in her room, 
Judith ? ” asked Mr. Hulet, in a low gentle 
voice. 

“Yes, sir. I have seen that done,” re- 
turned she, in a tone of unmistakable re- 
proach. 

“ Tt is well, and I thank yon for it. Do 
not look at Evy as if she were to blame for 
being absent. I kept her here with me. 
It was my place to have been there; I 
know it; but I had not the courage. 
Judith, you and I have not been the good 
friends I could have wished. For the sake 
of her who is lying dead yonder let this be 
amended; she loved you much at one time, 
and she has left proofs of it behind her. 
Take my hand.” 

Judith hesitated a moment, then with a 
hurried look towards Captain Heyton, 
placed her hand in Mr. Hulet’s, and 
suffered him to press it, but without re- 
sponse. “Henceforth,” said he, “let us 
be a united family. There will be a wel- 
come, Judith, under my roof for the man 
that you shall make your husband, though 
it will not be here.” And once more he 
looked round the room with shuddering 
horror. Judith answered nothing, but 
stood with downcast eyes and a flushed 
face, and one foot beating softly on the 
ground. 

“If you will permit me, uncle,” said 
Evy during an embarrassing pause, “I 
would like to go up-stairs, and say—and 
take ” Here she broke down into a 
pitiful sob. 

“Say farewell to your poor aunt,” said 
Mr. Hulet, finishing the half-formed sen- 
tence. “Do so, dear Evy; and kiss her 
cold cheek for me. Heyton will go with 
you.” When the young couple had left 
the room he turned once more to Judith, 
whose hand he still retained. “He has 
begun early his task of comfort, has he 
not? Let us trust he will continue it to 
his life’s end. If anything could make 
this terrible time endurable to me, Judith, 
it is the thought that they, at least, will be 
happy. I was just bidding them take 
warning by what has happened, to be 
gentle and forbearing to one another. I 





give the same advice to you in all kind- 
ness.” 

Judith quietly but firmly disengaged her 
hand from Mr. Hulet’s hold. “Thank 
you,” said she, coldly; “I trust my hus- 
band will not be always quarrelling with- 
out cause with me.” 

“T trust not, indeed, Judith,” answered 
the old man, softly. ‘Nothing you can 
say can equal the bitterness of my own 
contrition, yet 1 am sorry that you re- 
proach me. [I fear it shows that you 
cherish ill-will against me, though I know 
not how I have offended you.” 

“T have nothing to forgive upon my 
own account,” said Judith, slowly; “and 
nothing more, Mr. Hulet, to say—just 
now.” And she moved slowly towards 
the door. There was a curious sort of 
menace in her air, though he did not 
notice that, but only the studied coolness, 
not to say hostility, of her tone. 

“T had thought,” said Mr. Hulet, with 
a slight flush, “that nothing—nothing 
could have added to the wretchedness of 
this hour; but this behaviour of yours, 
Judith, does give me still another pang. I 
do not think I have earned it at your 
hands. You say you have nothing to 
forgive. Is it upon my poor wife’s ac- 
count you scorn me so? ” 

She turned round upon him with a stern 
and searching glance. “It is.” 

“It may be so,” answered Mr. Hulet, 
humbly, “and in that case I do not blame 
you. I have behaved ill towards your 
friend and benefactress. I have been very 
much in the wrong. Still, Judith, if she 
lierself yonder could speak she would 
surely say, ‘Forgive him for my sake.’ 
Your manner compels me to believe that 
my home will not be yours in future”— 
she shook her head with a contemptuous 
smile—“ so be it; but let us be friends for 
the little while that we must needs remain 
under the same roof. To appear otherwise 
would just now be most unseemly. Why 
do you smile, Judith, a smile more cruel 
than your frown ?” 

“Did I smile? ” answered she, stopping, 
but still keeping her eyes upon the ground. 
“T did not know I smiled. Is there any- 
thing more you wish to say to me, Mr. 
Hulet ?” 

“Nothing, Judith; only once more to 
express my hope that until you are free to 
leave us, you will refrain in this house that 
has already, alas, witnessed so much of 
domestic discord—I entreat you, I 
until, at least, my poor wife is buried 
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“ Buried!” echoed Judith, turning round 
upon him, with her hand upon the door. 
“There is something to happen before 
burial, I conclude.” 

“T do not understand you, Judith. What 
is to happen ?” 

“ The inquest.” 

Each looked into one another’s eyes; the 
girl with a fierce glance of menace, the old 
man with a crowd of emotions—surprise, 
dismay, despair—pursuing one another 
over his pale furrowed face, their rear 
brought up by a certain conscious dignity 
which effaced the rest. 

“T understand you less than ever now, 
Judith. What is the inquest to do with 
me that you dare to look like that ?” 

There was no answer, save the same cold 
smile she had given him before, and the 
next instant she had left the room, and 
closed the door behind her. Mr. Hulet 
made as though he would have followed 
her, but his trembling limbs refused their 
office, and he fell into his chair. 

“What does she mean?” he cried. 
“ Whatcanshemean? Oh God, is it that I 
am not even yet sufficiently punished, but 
that Thou art about to desert me alto- 
gether ?” 





NEW YEAR’S DAY IN LONDON 
A HUNDRED YEARS AGO. 


Wuar were the inhabitants of London 
doing, saying, thinking, eating, drinking, 
and reading, exactly a hundred years ago 
that is, on New Year’s Day, seventeen 
hundred and seventy-four ? 

As New Year’s Day is holiday time, let 
us see what the theatres were about. The 
Italian Opera of those days was called the 
King’s Theatre, and stood on the same 
spot as the present handsome building 
known as Her Majesty’s Theatre, in the 
Haymarket. Instead of opening at Easter, 
as is our present custom, it was in full 
season, and gave the opera of Lucio 
Vero, by Sacchini “and other composers” 


memory. The primo tenore was Signor 
Millico, and the prima donna Signora Ce- 
cilia Davies, an English lady. Monsieur 
Petrot’s grand ballet of Orfeo é Eurydice 
followed, “ with new cloaths, scenes, and 
decorations.” The pit was half a guinea, 
and the galleries fiveshillingsand three shil- 
lings (no amphitheatre or stalls existed in 
those days). With doors opening at half- 


past five, and opera beginning at seven, we 
see that the fashionable dinner hour was 





comparatively early. The visitors to Drury 
Lane Theatre witnessed Richard the Third 
and High Life Below Stairs; while those 
at Covent Garden were regaled with the 


dismal Jane Shore, and a fairy spectacle | 


on the subject of Golden Pippin, which 
seems to have presented an early attempt 
at the gorgeous transformation scenes now 
so familiar. The pantomime of the Sylphs 
was an alternative source of attraction at 
Drury Lane. The King’s Theatre, the 
two patent or legitimate theatres, and 
“the little Theatre on the Haymarket,” 
were the representatives of the thirty-three 
Theatres and Opera Houses open to the 
public on the day when this sheet is 
published. The performances at these 
theatres commenced at six o’clock. There 
were private theatricals too; for, on or 
about the date we have selected, a dis- 
tinguished company performed at the 
mansion of the Honourable Stephen Fox. 
The pieces were the Fair Penitent and 
High Life Below Stairs (the latter an 
immense favourite in those days); and 
the dramatis persone comprised the hos- 
pitable host, Mr. Charles Fox, Lady Mary 
Fox, the Earl of Pembroke, Miss Herbert, 
Sir Thomas Tancred, the Honourable Mrs. 
Fitzpatrick, and other notabilities. 
Concerts and balls were held in public 
rooms for the “‘ quality,” as tested by the 
standard of half guineas. At the Pantheon 
in Oxford-street entertainments were given, 
twelve nights for six guineas. A concert, 
partly Italian and partly English, com- 
menced at eight and terminated at ten, 
Doctor Arnold being musical director. 
After the concert, “Should the nobility 
and gentry form any parties for dancing, 
proper bands of music will be ready for 
that purpose”—a singular ad libitum 
arrangement, certainly. There were re- 


freshments in good variety, comprising | 
capillaire, | 


orgeat, 


“tea, coffee, cakes, 
Judged by pre- 


lemonade, and jellies.” 


sent appearances, one of the least tempting | 


localities we. should select for a half- 


it was one of the gentilities. At Hatton 
House was given a “Grand Concert and 
Ball; ” the concert lasted from seven till 
eight; the ball, beginning with a minuet, 
and continued with cotillons and country 
dances, was kept up till eleven. The 


half-guinea ticket admitted a lady and | 


gentleman, or two ladies ; and the nobility 
and gentry were assured that “ the whole 


will be conducted with the usual politeness | 





—a production that has gone quite out of | guinea entertainment would be Cross- | 


street, Hatton Garden; but in those days | 
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and decorum.” There seems to have been 
some kind of pyrotechnic display in a tea- 
garden belonging to a tavern; for we are 
told that “Mr. Caillot’s Christmas fire- 
works, at the Star and Garter, Chelsea, are 
quite knocked up by the vigilance of Mr. 
Williams, the high constable of West- 
minster.” We infer that the neighbours 
regarded the Christmas fireworks as a 
nuisance. 

Royalty had its New Year’s doings. His 
Most Gracious Majesty King George the 
Third ordered his bounty of one thousand 
pounds to be distributed amongst decayed 
housekeepers, as was always the custom at 
this season, to nine of the parishes within 
the city and liberties of Westminster.” At 
noon, forty Blue-Coat boys had the honour 
of a patronising reception at court. After 
this, in the Great Council Chamber of St. 
James’s Palace, in the presence of a glit- 
tering assemblage of royal and noble per- 
sonages, a New Year’s Ode was performed, 
the words by William Whitehead, the 
music by Doctor Boyce. The poet con- 
| trasted George the Third with Xerxes, of 
course to the manifest advantage of the 
former. 

Were there many out-door holiday 
| doings or in-door exhibitions for the Lon- 
doners? Not many of the former, for 
midwinter is scarcely the season for them ; 
nor many of the latter, for they had hardly 
become an established institution in the 
| land. The Thames was full of great 
lumps of ice on New Year’s Day; and 
| people went down to the bottom of Nor- 
| folk and Arundel-streets to see it. Signor 
Grimani invited the public to his half- 
crown exhibition of the model of the Cities 


humoured correspondent, sending to the 
Annual Register an account of the Satur- 
day’s washing and scrubbing, says: “ One 
of our girls, who is little and handsome, to 
accommodate herself to the task, is obliged 
to lower her head-dress half a foot, and put 
on a close flat mob; as well as to descend 
from her stilts, which are usually worn 
instead of shoes ... We are hurried from 
room to room, floated from the cellar to the 
garret, and starved to death with thorough 
airs (that, is draughts) . . . Owr stomachs 
pinch for it, too. All is to be reserved for 
Sunday. The dinner must be made of 
small scraps; the pantry must be cleared, 
though the meat be musty and the bread 
mouldy. Ifa friend, quite regardless of 
his own felicity, attempts to swim through 
the piles and forests of implements of 
cleanliness, and gains the fireside, a thou- 
sand apologies are made for the Saturday’s 
dinner.” Many a London family will re- 
cognise this description as being still true, 
allowance being made for the exaggeration 
of banter. 

Concerning the prices of provisions on 
or about that said New Year’s Day, the 
first certain fact is, that all kinds of meat 
and poultry were much cheaper than they 
are at present, and that stock was not 
fattened up to so great a degree. We 
cannot always trust statistical estimates ; 
but there was probably a near approach to 
correctness in a tabular statement drawn 
up about that time, concerning the average 
wholesale prices paid in London for articles 
| of food. We are told of bullocks at six 
| pounds each, sheep twelve shillings, calves 

twenty-four shillings, lambs eight shillings, 
| pigs for pork and bacon twenty shillings, 








| of London and Westminster, eighty-eight | sucking-pigs half-a-crown; of poultrythere 
| feet in circumference; it was in the “ Fan-| were capons at twentypence each, turkeys 
| toccini room” in the Haymarket; and|three and sixpence, geese half-a-crown, 








every visitor was assured that he could 
“trace out the street he lived in.” There 
was much more rollicking joviality than 


exhibition-visiting ; and (we opine) much | 


more “dead-drunkenness ” than we have 
| at the present time. A convivial party 
| was held near Covent Garden; one guest 
rolled down and fell asleep, with his legs 
| very near a roaring fire; when roused, he 

could not move, for the sinews were con- 
tracted by scorching; and he died on the 
| following day. 

It is pleasant to find that London honse- 
wives of the middle class had the same 
liking for tidy rooms as at present; and 
that the Saturday scrubbing was a recog- 
| nised inauguration of Sunday. A good- 


| pullets fourteenpence, chickens ninepence, 
| ducks ninepence, pigeons twopence. We 
| learn incidentally that fivepence per pound 
was regarded as a high price for pork, 
|seeing that at Chingford in Essex it was 
sold at threepence-halfpenny. Other kinds 
|of provisions were not so tabulated as to 
| be available for comparison here, seeing 
| that they were reckoned at cost per day 
| per head, not at the market prices of the 
| commodities. Bread had no natural or 
spontaneous price at that time ; the Legis- 
‘lature claimed the right, in the supposed 
| interest of the public, of determining what 
the price should be. On the very day to 
which this paper refers a new Act of Par- 
| liament came into force, compelling bakers 
| 
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to sell none other than standard bread, the 
standard being a legislative settlement of 
the question of quality, weight, and price. 
How it was that statesmen in more recent 
generations adopted the advice of political 
economists, and left the price of bread to 
settle itself, we need not here explain. A 
notion prevailed at that time that the price 
of ctrn for bread would be materially 
affected by the quantity used by the 
brewers for making beer and ale; it was 
to this that,a correspondent of one of the 
newspapers probably referred, when he 
said, “I congratulate you and the public 
on the porter brewers stopping work; for 
from such a stand being made by so re- 
spectable and opulent a body, the commu- 
nity may expect to have the price of grain 
reduced.” Spirits, beer, and ale were all 
cheap, because little or no duty was im- 
posed onthem. At a wine and spirit shop 
opposite St. Sepulchre’s Church (long 
since swept away to form Skinner-street, 
which has in turn been swept away to 
form the Holborn-viaduct), there were 
advertised primest cognac brandy at twelve 
shillings a gallon, old Jamaica rum at ten 
shillings, brandy and rum shrub at nine 
shillings, Holland Geneva at ten shil- 


lings, and English gin at six shillings. 
If such prices are far below the present 
level, a still greater difference in the 
opposite direction is observable in tea 


and coffee. The monopoly possessed by 
the East India Company in the one, and 
the near approach to a monopoly by the 
West India merchants in the other, main- 
tained those two commodities at prices 
which the working classes could seldom 
afford to pay, and the middle classes only 
sparingly. Two of the every-day consti- 
tuents of breakfast and tea tables, now 
| familiar to most industrious families, were 
' at that time luxuries. We have signi- 


'| ficant evidence of this in the announce- 


| ment of an advertising grocer, “at the 
| sign of the Coffee Mill, corner of Berners- 
| street, in Oxford-road;” he names prices 
as low as he can, to attract customers; 
and yet the prices were such as these: fine 
hyson tea at half-a-guinea a pound, very 
good souchong at seven shillings, and 
very good fresh-roasted coffee at four 
shillings. 

When people walked about London on 
that New Year’s Day, they saw streets 
which have since undergone many and 
strange transformations, and fields where 
there is now neither a tree nor a blade of 
grass. Mr. Watmore, a tailor in St. John’s- 





street, Smithfield, was returning home 
from Islington, where we will suppose he 
had been to wait upon a customer; he was 
stopped in the fields by two footpads, who 
robbed him of “a suit of laced cloaths ” 
and three guineas. The garments possibly 
belonged to his customer, the guineas to 
himself; but the incident tells us there 
were then green fields where now are St. 
John’s-street-road and its numerous la- 
teral family of streets. Across the fields 
between Westminster and Chelsea was a 
pleasant walk, especially for ladies and 
children bent on a visit to the famous old 
Chelsea Bun House; but at night it was 
not safe from footpads. Where are those 
fields now? Let Belgravia and Pimlico 
answer. As to the Yorkshire Stingo, and 
the Jews’ Harp, and White Conduit House, 
and Bagnigge Wells, they were quite out 
of town then, with greenery to render 
them attractive as suburban tea-gardens. 
Nevertheless, we meet with incidents, no- 
ticed in the newspapers of the time, con- 
nected with the names of persons whom 
we might suppose had long since passed 
away. A man was sentenced to death for 
stealing a cow at Laycock’s dairy, but was 
respited by the gracious mercy of the king. 
Ask an inhabitant of Upper Islington 
where Laycock’s dairy is; he will tell you 
—albeit there may be no Laycock now 
living. A pocket-book was lost “ between 
Anderton’s Coffee-house in Fleet-street, 
and the Somerset Coffee-house in the 
Strand.” The great thoroughfare knows 
them both still, but under the more modern 
designation of hotels. Spitalfields had its 
silk-weavers then, and it has now; indeed 
it was the head-quarters of this branch of 
industry. A police case lets us into a 
knowledge of these two facts—that the 
London weavers were much sought for 
abroad; and that the law claimed a voice 
in determining whether they might go 
abroad or not. “Two agents were taken 
up in Spitalfields, for inveigling some of 
the most capital hands in the silk trade to 
go abroad. It is said they had engaged a 
great number.” Poor Spitalfields! It has 
since then been robbed of most of its silk 
manufacture by the Northern Counties. 
New Year’s Day, a hundred years ago, 
witnessed the publication of a considerable 
number of sixpenny monthly magazines in 
London. This seems to have been the re- 
cognised price; the few monthly publica- 


tions of greater cost being addressed to | 


special professions or classes of the com- 
munity. We find the Lady’s Magazine, 
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the London Magazine, the Town and 
Country Magazine, the Universal Maga- 
zine, the Westminster Magazine, the Sen- 
timental Magazine—all at sixpence, all 
thin and small, and all containing moral 
or sententious essays, attempts at wit and 
humour, and lackadaisical poetry; but 
seldom having any solid stuff in them. 
Of course the Gentleman’s Magazine, the 
veritable Sylvanus Urban, was an excep- 
tion; the old volumes are worth reading, 
even at the present day, for subjects pos- 
sessing more than mere current or tem- 
| porary interest. There was one sixpenny 
magazine, the name of which need not be 
embalmed in these pages; it appealed toa 
very “fast” class of readers, and had 
brought the publisher and proprietor into 
imprisonment and other troubles. The 
New Year’s number was announced with 
an extra sounding of trumpets, and an in- 
vitation to a free and enlightened public 
to defy the tyranny of the law by rallying 
round the persecuted publisher, who had 
just emerged from prison for the naughti- 
ness contained in the earlier numbers. 
There were shilling books for New Year's 
Gifts then as now. One was The Impene- 
trable Secret, or Young Gentlemen and 
Ladies’ Pleasing Instructor, published by 
Nicoll, at the Paper Mill, St. Paul’s 
Churchyard. The Paper Mill was, we 
presume, the sign of the shop; the number- 
ing of houses had not by any means become 
general at that time. The imperishable 
Mrs. Glasse’s Cookery Book appeared in 
a new Edition, which included (a singular 
adjunct to cookery), How to Keep Clear 
from Buggs. 

The daily newspapers were well worth 
comparing with those now published ; four 
small pages, poor paper, clumsy type, bad 
ink. The price was either twopence or 
twopence-halfpenny. One of them, the 
Morning Post, still lives, a majestic and 
greatly amplified centenarian; another, 
the Morning Chronicle, survived till a few 
years ago, and then gave up the ghost. 
The Morning Post, on that particular 
New Year’s Day, published an Ode, which 
we should very much like to give in full, 
as a good example of the mode in which 
the poetasters of those times mixed up 
pastoral sentimentalism with high-pressure 
loyalty. We can, however, only find room 
for the first and last stanzas: 


Come ye shepherds, bring your lutes ! 
Bring, oh bring your warbling flutes ! 
Bring your pipes and oaten reeds 
From the green and flow’ry meads ! 





Come each rural nymph and swain, 

Haste to join the glorious train ! 

We'll be jocund, we'll be gay, 

On this smiling New Year’s Day. 

“Come my lovely Beauty’s Queen, ; 

Let us revel on the green ; 

Let us dance and sportive sing 

Joy to George our glorious King! 

Long may he and Charlotte reign, 

Monarch o’er the British main, 

Gliding with resplendent rays 

Through a thousand New Year’s Days. 
An achievement which Great George would 
have found it rather difficult fo realise. 
The Morning Post devoted a portion of 
its scanty columns to gossiping correspond- 
ents, who replied one to another in small 
essays on small subjects, with mild wit 
and weak humour, and occasionally a little 
departure from decorum in satires on per- 
sons of quality—printed with dashes in- 
stead of full names, to keep clear of actions 
for slander. Among the Notices to Cor- 
respondents we find—‘“ Timothy Catgut 
on Tuesday.” ‘There is not sufficient wit 
in Mary Crumpet’s letter to make it worth 
inserting.” “Granger’s paragraphs are 
not of importance enough to be paid for; 
when he can send us good intelligence, he 
may be assured of our rewarding him.” 

All the daily papers (four or five in 

number) contained advertisements, relating 
to two lotteries, which were driving the 
speculative portion of the public half-wild 
with hopes of gaining vast fortunes by 
means of lucky prizes. Messrs. Goodluck 
and Richardson expatiated on the great 
advantages of the Museum Lottery and 
the Adelphi Lottery—gambling advertising 
schemes, which were treated very leniently 
by the Legislature of those days. Prizes of 
fifty thousand pounds and thirty thousand 
pounds were announced to be plentiful ; 
and shares were divided into such small 
fractions as sixty-fourths, in order to draw 
persons of humble means into the net. 
Those legalised cheatings were allowed 
another half century of existence, and were 
not finally abolished until a few years after 
the death of King George the Third. One 
of the papers gave a most ungracious New 
Year’s Gift to the Jews, in connection with 
fraudulent bankruptcies; it declared that 
“The Jews, the greatest r Is on earth, 
are the sole cause.” Another gave an 
account of a man who for a whole month 
had been in a state of trance; the only 
mode available of giving him nourishment 
was to pour a little milk down his throat, 
and stop the nostrils to prevent it from 
escaping by that channel. The advertise- 
ments comprised many which throw light 
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on the state of society at the time. In 
our own day a clergyman, whether incum- 
bent or curate, and however small the 
stipend he may be receiving, tries to pro- 
cure either a professional or a commercial 
position for his son, above the rank of 
journeyman mechanics. Not so the writer 
of the following advertisement: ‘“ Wanted 
an apprenticeship for a clergyman’s son, 
aged sixteen, well educated and well dis- 
posed. Twenty pounds will be given. 
The master to find him in clothes and 
washing.” Or perchance it may have 
been the poor widow of a poor clergyman, 
who had more olive-branches than she 
could provide for; still, even then, a 
clergyman’s relations would now-a-day 
shrink from such an advertisement. 
Among the tendencies of that day was 
the habit of announcing the amount of 
fortune which a wife brought to her be- 
trothed. A recognised formula was— 
Married, Mr. to Miss , “a beau- 
tiful young lady with thirty thousand 
pounds,” or “a lovely widow with twenty 
thousand pounds.” It was evidently sup- 
posed to please both parties as well as the 
public, or this kind of announcement 
would not haye been so often adopted. 
Another tendency was to excessive adula- 
tion of departed friends, attributing to 
them all the virtues under the sun, and a 
few more in addition. Ungrateful pos- 
terity does not seem to have a vivid recol- 
lection of Thomas Hollis, Esquire (to take 
one example as our New Year’s illustra- 
tion) ; and yet he must have been a man 
to whom this puny generation of ours is 
as a farthing candle to the electric light. 
For what does his obituary notice say? 
“This gentleman was formed on the severe 
and exalted plan of ancient Greece, in 
whom was united the humane and disin- 
terested virtues of Brutus with the acute 
and determined spirit of Sidney; illustrious 
in his manner of using an ample fortune, 
not by spending it in the parade of life, 
which he despised, but by assisting the 
deserving, and encouraging the arts and 
sciences, which he promoted with zeal and 
affection, knowing the love of them leads 
to moral and intellectual beauty. He was 
a warm and strenuous advocate in the 
cause of public liberty and virtue, and for 
the rights of human nature and private 
conscience. His humanity and generosity 
were not confined to the small spot of his 
own country ; he sought for merit in every 
part of the globe, considering himself as a 
citizen of the world, but concealed his 

















acts of munificence, being contented with 
the consciousness of having done well. 
Posterity will look up with admiration to 
this great man, who, like Milton, is not 
sufficiently known by this degenerate age 
in which he lived, though it will have 
cause to lament the lossof him.” Brutus, 
Sidney, Milton, and Mr. Thomas Hollis— 
let us endeavour to associate the four 
names. 

The London readers of the newspapers 
at that time learned, very much as a 
matter of course, that Sir William Mayne 
had bought the mansion, the park, the 
borough, the electors, and the votes of 
Gatton, in Surrey, for the sum of seventy- 
five thousand pounds. Constituencies 
were accustomed to be bought and sold in 
those days. In that New Year, too, almost 
precisely to the day, London, and England 
generally, learned the news of the decisive 
act which commenced the American War 
of Independence, and led to the loss by 
England of her valuable settlements in 
what are now the Atlantic or Eastern 
States of the great Ameriean Republic. A 
ship came to the Thames laden with tea; 
the same ship had taken out the same tea 
from London to America, but had been 
prevented from landing her cargo. The 
Americans refused any longer to be taxed 
by England for English objects, and had 
begun the practice of forcibly throwing 
thousands of chests of tea into the sea, to 
prevent the demand for customs’ duty on 
landing; as an alternative course, they 
drove away the tea ships altogether. How 
this decisive policy led to the commence- 
ment of the American war in seventeen 
hundred and seventy-four cannot here be 
narrated. 

The Londoners on New Year’s Day, 
century ago, it has been shown, had many 
matters to do, say, see, read, and think 
about, worthy of a little attention—chiefly 
in illustration of the changes which a 
hundred years have brought abont. 





THE WHITBY SMACK. 


** She ought to be in, she ought to be in, 
Here’s another moon begun ; 
She sail’d last Friday was a week, 
And it is but a four days’ run. 
I’ve left our Jane at home, 
She’!l nor sleep nor bite, poor lass ; 
Just toss her wedding clothes about, 
And stare at the falling glass. 
The banns were out last week, you see; 
And to-day—alack, alack, 
Young George has other gear to mind, 
Out there, out there in the smack ! 
**T bade her dry her tears, 

Or share them with another, 
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And go down yonder court and try and simple, and not overclean, like the 
” = age — better class of working men who elect to 
Laid helpless in her bed; | abide therein. It boasts of tenements which 
She prays for the touch of her one son’s hand, | began as yards and warehouses with ramb- 
_ — of - one ~ ar ae | ling courts, but which, mindful of the 
** She ought to be in, her timbers were stout ; 
She would ride through the roughest gale, | value of land, pulled themselves together 
| half way up their height, made up for 








Well found and mann’d—but the hours drag on; 






















It was but a four days’ sail.” extravagance below by an overcrowding of 
fae py ane neon spoke, windows above, bridged over great arches 
ut on the great Ker ; is : ‘er 
Sudden a brons’d old fishwife turn’d, with their swinging gates, and blossomed 
From the anxious group, and said, }out into a wonderful growth of out- 
“ Jenny will find her lovers anew ; houses, dust-bins, cat walks, and hanging 
And Anne has one foot in the grave; nasturtium gardens. Most of the tene- 
We've lived together twenty year, ° ° 
I and my poor old Dave. ments are low and crooked, bearing, painted 
“ T’ve a runlet of whisky fresh for him on their fronts, legends signifying that 
ap bye — re ager ee accommodation may be obtained for single 
e sal e 1ae winter ore. ° 
maior, men; but, towering above these humble 
“* We have neither chick nor child of us, edifices, a great gaunt barrack rears itself 
Our John were drown’d last year ; aloft, here and there, hanging out over 
There is nothing on earth, but Dave, for me. its swinging portal a lamp emblazoned 
Why there’s nought in the wind to fear. ith th S ©, “Model Lodging H Jo 
** He’s been out in many a coarser sea. wi © device, 0 el 2 0 ging ouse. 
I'll set the fire alight ; The largest of these rejoices in the high 
We said, ‘ Our Father’ before he went ; sounding title, “ Bartlemy Chambers.” 
ane Gane Sins Be Sa teen. Bartlemy Chambers is always full, 
And just as down in the westward Ith ' d 
The light rose, pale and thin, although it 18 Hcense to put up one 
With her bulwarks stove, and her foresail gone, | hundred and eight lodgers. It is a house- 
The smack came staggering in. of-call for mechanics as well as a dwelling- 
With one worn face at her rudder, 





Aol etates Welle tae maak s house ; for carpenters, masons, and indeed 
But George, and Willie, and staunch old Dave ? | members of many trades, assemble in its 
Why, ask the waves and the blast. | spacious reading-room as in a club, when 


Ask the sea that broke aboard her. yincial 7 
lautcauteea. | they pass to and fro from provincial jobs, 


Ask the squall that swept above her, | to discuss trade matters, and weigh their 

With death in its ominous sound. | prospects of obtaining town work. There 

° we eats yo the op said, | are a few permanent lodgers at Bartlemy 
ace past the gunwale go ;” ‘ ae = 4s 

Aad ded besel, “dene,” ting dell Checwsh | Chambers, unsuccessful waifs and strays 

the roar; from the most diverse trades or occupa- 


And that is all we know. | tions, men of morose temperament, who, 
I can’t tell. Parson says grief is wrong, 






















ci _ See ¢ g having been flung up by the waves of fate 
And pining is wilful sin; : hi ; : k cli , 
But Id like to hear how those two died, upon this unprepossessing rock, Cling’ to it 
Before the smack came in. | like forlorn limpets, obtaining nourishment 
wa Gi wees te flags fly half-mast head, | no one knows how. Some of these mys- 

n beauti 1 ay; = ‘ 

That’s all we shall inow till the roll is read, terious mortals have occupied the — 
On the last great Muster-day. bed for five-and-twenty years, disappearing 









| | On some vague pursuit by day, to lounge 
| A LONDON PILGRIMAGE AMONG | * tg Bee — = i — 
THE BOARDING-HOUSES. | on on chee Heelies culittnmirenitohen ana 
noggin | do so day by day without variety, until the 
EE. 4 MOSEL LODGING-BOUSE. | limbs shall become weaker, the joints more 
In the parish of St. Giles, within a/| stiff, and then they will be carried down 
stone’s-throw of Holborn and the head of | the bare stone stairs alone, with the secret 
Drury-lane, there is a street which is a| of their lives in an elm box, to be helped 
nest of mechanics’ lurking places. The | into oblivion by a parish funeral. 
street cannot be called blind, neither can In summer the house is lit up at ten 
it be denominated prominent; it does not | o’clock, and the twilight previous to that 
push itself forward as if it were proud of | illumination is passed in gossip round 
itself, and would flaunt its beauties in | the doors or on the benches of the reading 
your face—neither does it retire under | room, though that chamber is not in so 
archways and round sharp corners, as | much request as the kitchen realms below, 
though it were shy of observation. It is | in consequence of the printed announce- 
downright and unvarnished looking, sturdy | ment, ‘ Smoking strictly prohibited.” All 
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kinds of announcements dot its distempered 
walls. Over the chimney-piece, under the 
clock, hangs, framed and glazed, a printed 
license from the police, stating the number 
of lodgers allowed in this “ common 
lodging house,” its number on the roll, 
and threats of all sorts of awful penalties 
in case of scandal or disturbance. Near it, 
also framed and glazed, hangs a list of 
the library, which consists of some two 
hundred volumes, mostly terribly inane 
and improving. Not far off, transfixed by 
a tin-tack, a dirty scroll bearing names of 
subscribers and dates of payment to the 
private book club, a paper which depicts 
the folly of well-meaning but unwise 
philanthropists who make much parade of 
bestowing works of so vapid and serious a 
nature as they would be sorry to be forced 
to peruse themselves, instead of giving 
popular books of history or travel, such 
as could hurt no one, and possess the 
| advantage of being amusing. ‘The Pious 
Footman,” “ Hooker’s Sermons,” “ Grave 
Thoughts at Bed-time,” “Guide to a 
Solemn Celebration of Advent.” What 


mechanic would be likely to read such 
books? And yet, there they are in all the 


panoply of copperplate on parchment, girt 
round and fenced in with a halo of their 
own unutterable dulness. Here and there 
on the benches sit old men, spectacles on 
nose, superannuated people who ought to 
be in an almshouse, but who, having in a 
course of years scraped together a pittance 
of their own, preferto vegetate here, whereall 
is noise, and movement, and bustle, rather 
than retire to moulderonthe shelf. But now 
the gas is lighted, each window from roof 
to basement twinkles, men in corderoy and 
linen jackets pass in at the door, throw 
down their tools anywhere, and descend 
to the floor below ground, where we will 
follow them. A large kitchen occupies 
the space immediately below the reading- 
room, with a great table in the centre. 
Dressers and drawers run round the walls, 
a huge fire blazes at one end, and a 
grimy jack towel, carefully chained and 
padlocked, is suspended from the wall. 
This room is crowded with a noisy 
throng, hurrying hither and thither, pre- 
paring each his own supper, depositing 
penny loaves and screws of tea and sugar 
on the common table. Every man seeks 
out his private saucepan or gridiron from a 
corner heap, and proceeds to place it among 
themany already onthe hob. And nowthere 
is such a boiling of eggs, and frying of ham, 
and cooking of bloaters, as fills the place 





with steam and turns one almost sick, ac- 
companied by hoarse laughter and rough 
jokes, garnished with language more for- 
cible than polite. But they are a hearty 
good-humoured set, amusing themselves, 
for the most part innocently, according 
to their lights, after the labour of the 
day. Under the stone stairs, behind a 
forest of mops, brushes, trade utensils, 
and a perfect foliage of dusty cob- 
webs, there are a hundred and eight 
little pigeon-holes, each one numbered, 
and having its key corresponding to one 
of the bedrooms above. 
these receptacles comes a wondrous array 
of articles. Tea, sugar, half gnawed 
chunks of meat, bread crumbs, tobacco, 
pipes, even books and candles, for that 
small locker is the only private place 
assigned to the lodger, whose room up- 
stairs is opened at will by the superintend- 
ent’s pass-key, and whose deal box, that 
does duty for a chest of drawers, is devoid 
of lock. Crockery is evidently scarce, 
gallipots for the most part serving instead 
of teacups, tin pannikins for teapots, and 
pages of Lloyd’s News doing duty for 
plates and dishes. In the centre of the 
table stands, in lieu of an epergne or 
vase of choice exotics, a great wooden 
bowl containing salt, into which people 
dip hands, or knives, or meat, as their 
taste or manners may direct. The even- 
ing meal over, each man washes up his 
“tea-things” in a scullery hard by, and 
having rinsed his hands and a small por- 
tion of his face at one of a series of 
sinks, and wiped the same on the grimy 
towel, either joins the kitchen group for a 
smoke and chat, or retires with his book 
or paper to the reading-room above. They 
are a strange crew, sitting around that fire ; 
of all ages, attired in all costumes, alike 
only in a common enamel of dirt, and a 
common worship of the weed. By the 
dresser stands old Ben, a very venerable 
carpenter, his ragged apron tucked around 
his loins, his shirt-sleeves rolled above the 
elbow, rubbing his arms gravely with 
soap embrocation—a foul smelling com- 
pound that unites the smells of fish, of dust- 
bin, of scullery, and of trampled cabbages, 
in a general amalgamation of sweets 
which is enough to knock one flat. Some- 
body suggests that he should “put up 


that filth,” to which the veteran makes | 


answer, croakingly, “It’s all very well 
for you with your youthful sinews to sneer 
at my old age. But I’ve got to live, my 
boy, as well as you, and the strength of 
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stomach.” 


examining the watch of one of those pre- 
sent, at the same time that he feeds a cat 
and her litter of kittens with bread and 
milk. Somehow everyone is good to that 
cat and kittens. Everybody is interested in 
the progress of the family, chastening the 
cat for turning a deaf ear to blandishments 
with a stern species of kindness preferable 
to the senseless, brutal kick of ignorance, 
which might be expected from such rough 
men. 

Two lunatics are of our party. One is 
an apparently innocent old gentleman, with 
bleared vacant eyes and snuffy nose, a pre- 
ternaturally high hat, which he is always 
brushing, and a wonderfully plaited neck- 
handkerchief, which would have given 
pleasure to Beau Brummell. His life is 
spent in stirring saucepans now, and, like 
many another frail vessel, might perchance, 
but for adverse circumstances, have de- 
veloped into the most adorable pédte tendre. 
He cracked instead, however, and being 
henceforth well nigh worthless, has been 
trampled on ever since. A grocer in a 
small way by trade, he one day took the 
craze into his head that his mission, direct 
from Heaven, was to manufacture with 
frenzied haste, no matter how, an unlimited 
supply of patchwork quilts—a noble mission, 
no doubt, but scarcely satisfactory when 
combined with larceny. From that moment 
he was always on the look-out to borrow 
specimens, hanging lovingly about his 
neighbours’ wardrobes. Accordingly he 
feloniously snipped fragments from the 
attire of fellow-workmen, bits of aprons, 
of trowsers, of coats, of carelessly tied 
neckerchiefs, even culling strips from such 
important items as stray shirts. This was 
more than nature could endure. Few of 
the dwellers in Bartlemy Chambers re- 
joiced in many such luxuries as shirts, 
and such as did objected to parting 
with them piecemeal, and so a dreadful 
eclaircissement took place in the form of 
a thrilling parody upon the drama of the 
three bears. ‘“ WHO STOLE A BIT OF MY 
sHirt ?” shouted the brawniest and most 

hirsute bear. ‘ Who abstracted a portion of 
nry chemise?” cried the feebly asthmatic, but 
otherwise threatening second bear. ‘‘ Who 
cut up my Sunday dickey ?” demanded in 
piping accents of anguish the juvenile 





my old arms gains bread to fill my old 


| . . . 
| Near him is a journeyman clockmaker 
| 





house, as the hunted cat returns to the fire- 
side—an acknowledged but harmless mad- 
man—as permanent drudge-in-chief. 

The other lunatic mopes and mows 
viciously, bites his nails, and glowers and 
gnashes his teeth, under the impression 
that he created the lions which repose 
round Nelson’s column, and that, as they 
|roared underneath his bed, he sold them 
|a bargain to Sir Edwin. He vaguely and 
spitefully blacks such boots as come within 
his reach; solemnly polishing his nose, 
till it glows like any coal, in a mys- 
terious, murky, evil-smelling outhouse, 
when heartless obdurates decline to let 
him wear out with friction their second- 
hand shoe leather. 

There is a violent uproar in a kind of 
secluded den divided by a glass door 
from the common kitchen, and _ look- 
ing something like a starved servants’ 
hall—a rattling noise that somehow 
painfully recalls Paris and its festive 
boulevards to a mind sickened by ob- 
trusive London squalor; a sound some- 
what resembling castanets, followed by a 
scoop and sweep—yes, it is dominoes, the 
game sacred to flaneurs, but under what 
singular auspices! An intricate partie 
carrée is going on among stray lettuce- 
leaves and egg-shells, with excited backers 
betting halfpence. Street boys of the 
lower errand class, conspicuous for frowsy 
hair and greasy, bandless hats, and clothes 
made for their great grandfathers, hold 
their ivories in sooty palms, as cleverly 
hidden away, and as cunningly scanned, as 
by any Parisian adept. They bang down 
their men, with an accompaniment of exe- 
crations whose ingenuity would severely 
tax a denizen even of the Vieux Chene, 
and make one wish, even more ardently 
than one does in the French capital, that 
the game had never been invented. 

In a corner sits a middle-aged man, red- 
bearded, clothed in a dirty apron and nap- 
less hat, whose square head belies the 
idiotic smile about his lips. He talks 
with a drawl, grinning the while inanely, 
as some one says, “like a cure.” But 
appearances are often deceitful. He 
is much employed on detective work, 
being a man whom you would never glance 
at twice, and is endowed with great acute- 
ness and with a patience which nothing 


can ruffle. All know old Juff to be a de- 











last ; and the thief being found out, passed | 
under the ignominious yoke of the law. | 
In course of time he returned to the lodging- 





tective’s spy, and lay traps to induce him 
to relate his experiences; but he only 
grins, as though that colourless screen 
masked nothing, and eats voraciously, in- 
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dulging, between his mouthfuls, in irrele- 
vant badinage like the dancing of some 
fairy elephant. Two cabmen occupy a 
settle in a corner, discussing the grave 
question of covered cabstands, mooted 
some time since by a philanthropical indi- 
vidual. One of them speaks loudly in 
favour of the plan, descanting in glowing 
terms upon the diminution of catarrhs and 
consumption that would ensue; whilst the 
other, strange as it may appear, maintains 
that things are better as they are. In 
winter the cold and snow are pitiless and 
hard to bear, and nips of strong waters 
alone make life endurable; and yet, he 
argues, sleet and snow and sore-throats are 
better than the pecuniary ruin which 
would result from long idle hours by a 
comfortable fireside. Gambling, it appears, 
is the cabman’s bane. Having nothing 
else to do on his stand, he plays a kind of 
“mora ’”’ with the man next on the rank, 
until, sometimes, he not only has no money 
to take home to his wife, but is unable to 
pay his master the fourteen shillings or so 
due for vehicle hire. If this is the case 
now, how much more so would it be, were 
he induced by comfort to shirk seeking 
for a fare, Inlled in the embraces of a new 
Capua! “No, no!” he concludes, knock- 
ing out the ashes of his pipe and charging 
it afresh, “let us bear present discomforts 
that we may have a home to go to, or we 
may find ourselves sitting under a glass 
roof, with our wives in the workhouse.” 
A wretched, sodden object rests his head 
on the table, his long, iron-grey locks 
falling unhonoured over the deal among 
scraps of meat and spilt salt. His grimy 
shirt is open at the neck; his chin un- 
shorn; his rusty, dilapidated garments 
once were black, for he was at one 
time styled “ reverend,” as a sign-post for 
erring brethren, leading to better things; 
but the sign-post has rotted, and crumbled, 
and fallen prone into the mire, leaving 
wanderers to grope along as best they 
may. Yes; this disreputable, drunken 
creature, snoring heavily in brutish sleep, 
was once a clergyman, who eloped with a 
parishioner’s wife; became hopelessly in- 
volved in money troubles; attempted 
means of extricatio nwhich ended in a 
prison; and, finally, became the hopeless 
drunkard now sprawling before us. He 
is supposed to gain a precarious livelihood 
by writing letters for illiterate housemaids; 
but I have strong suspicions that he is the 
starving widow, with five infant children, 
who has bailiffs in the house, and will die 





of a broken heart unless I send a remittance 
by return of post. This is the stuff of 
which begging-letter writers are made— 
men, cunning and desperate, with a rem- 
nant of education hanging about them, 
with nothing to lose and all to gain. 

I am, by this time, deep in conversation 
with a sage old gentleman, who, in his 
communicativeness, tells me all about my 
fellow-lodgers, not excepting himself. He 
has lived in this establishment, off and on, 





for fifteen years, and can conceive of no | 
combination of arrangements more delight- | 


ful. “ You have society,” he says; “a bed- 
room to yourself; use of newspapers and 
books ; a fire to cook by gratis from 5 to 10 
a.m., and from 5 to 12 p.m. all the year 


round; and all for the modest sum of five- |! 


pence a day. Whatmore can man desire ? 
Once on a time I used to patronise another 


place opposite, at fourpence a day; but, | 


then, we slept two in a bed, without choice 
of chum. That was bad; for, sometimes, 
one’s companion was roaring drunk, as 
well as abusive, and much stronger than 
oneself, too, so that one got no rest; and I 
could not stand that, you know. Now, 
brats, look where you're a-going to, will 
you? Careless ragamuffins!” This ad- 
juration was addressed to a party of 
youngsters—apprentices just returned in 
triumph from a visit to a pie-shop hard by, 
where each had purchased a plum tart and 
a bottle of ginger beer. These young 
gentlemen are artists in ginger pop, just 
as their betters are artists in champagne, 
although their crucial test of excellence is 
simpler than that of their superiors—con- 
sisting merely in the homely three-pronged 


fork of commerce. On entering the empo- | 


rium they demand that their bottle’s string 





be cut, and its cork extracted by means of | 


the pronged fork. Should the drink be 
flat, the cork will be restive and decline 
the blandishments of the prongs, which, in 


their despair, will bend and droop; and | 
then the cunning urchins will insist on | 


another bottle, on pain of transferring their 


patronage to some rival establishment. To | 


such sublimities of finesse does the London | 


gamin rise ! 

But now, the clock being on the 
stroke of midnight, the superintendent 
appeared, in shirt-sleeves, and summarily 


turned off the gas at the meter, leaving us | 
to stumble to our resting-places as best we | 


might. 
of procedure, nobody took it amiss, simply 
secking his perch with a formal, “ Good 
night, gentlemen.” The frequent use of 
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the words, “sir” and “ gentlemen’ 
the mouths of these mechanics was very re- 
markable. They neveraddressed oneanother 
without the complimentary termination, 
and all spoke of each other as “these gen- 
tlemen.” Had I stumbled upon a pecu- 
liarly select set of nature’s noblemen, or 
were they merely matriculating for the 
glorious days when the working man shall 
have his own, and when might shall be 
right indeed? With a truly gentleman- 
like compassion for a stranger, one of 
them took me under his wing, hearing that 
my number was thirty-one, and, his own 
being thirty-two, proffered his assistance 
as pilot to the second floor, whither we at 
length arrived. 

Under the impression that we each were 
to have our own room, I was surprised, 
and not much pleased, to find that the 
house is disposed in four long corridors 
or dormitories, with a winding staircase 
up the middle, which divides each passage 
into two. Each dormitory contains 
twenty-six beds, railed off one from the 
other by a high wooden partition, like a 
series of exaggerated family pews in a 
church. Every pew contains a little iron 
bed garnished with one mattress, one 
pillow in dirty pillow-case, and two coarse 
blankets, one rush-bottomed chair, one 
box in lieu of chest of drawers, and about 
two square yards of space in which to move. 
Every enclosure boasts moreover its own 
little window, propped (mercifully!) im- 
movably open, and its own awful police 
regulations. But as far as privacy is 
concerned, all, regarding aught but the 
the eye, might well be in one great room, 
for conversations take place between 
one and another as they undress, whilst 


others standing on their beds command | 


a view above the partitions, and play- 
fully drop boots or pairs of socks upon 
unexpectant heads. But by-and-by, the 
superintendent appears with a candle 
to “look round,” and all is hushed. 
Not for long though, for the ladies 


of St. Giles’s are seemingly not early | 


birds, preferring to converse by moon- 
light in bawling accents, and to be- 
labour one another with threats of what 
they are capable of doing under provoca- 
tion, to improving their complexions with 
much sleep. Even they, however, cannot 
Swear, and scream, and curse for ever, 
and so with many a “Good night, Liz. 
Good night, Bess, my beauty,” they are 
ultimately silent too, discouraged perhaps 
by too serious a competition of baby- 


| 
in 


screaming. And now arises a fresh sea 
of sound, strange, weird, unearthly— 
‘like choking spirits somewhere under- 
| ground—accompanied with ghostly mur- 
| mured menaces, ending in unequivocal 
|snores. Yes, the many-headed working- 
/man is fast asleep, and is determined that 
all should know it, for his stertorous 
| breath brays in regular cadence, broken 
now and again by an amateur attempt at 
strangulation, or a long fit of coughing, 
ending in an oath. Some babble in their 
sleep, performing once again the labour of 
the previous day, wandering among brick 
avenues, or tearing down aged walls, or 
| fitfully repairing cast-off clothes, or snip- 
ping out shadowy new ones. And this 
is Rest, the only rest many a working man 
ever gets! 

By five o’clock, with many a stretch 
and groan, and clumsy searching for hob- 
nailed boots, most of us were astir. Some 
to get their breakfast previous to a long 
trudge to some distant early labour, 
others because they could sleep no longer, 
others again to have an hour’s fishing in 
the Serpentine before commencing the 
| day’s work. Out came the tea-things once 
again, the motley array of gallipots and 
| pannikins, the half-consumed rasher, the 
| diminished screw of tea and sugar. Some 
| even produced pieces of meat which they 
proceeded to fry, before wrapping them 
in bread and an old bandanna for a 
| mid-day meal. We each took our turn at 
| the scullery, sink, and grimy towel, on 
| which convenient cloth the gallipots were 
wiped, previous to being consigned once 
more to the locker among the cobwebs 
under the stone stairs. 

As all are supposed to be busy over 
their several avocations, there is no means 
of preparing dinner at the otherwise ac- 
commodating Bartlemy Chambers, such 
of its inhabitants as are at home at one 
o’clock adjourning at that hour to a small 
tavern round the corner, which possesses 
the mysterious advantage of “a gridiron,” 
that transcendant property being em- 
blazoned in golden letters over the portal. 
The “ Gridiron” means not that the house 
boasts of the unusual luxury of a square 
of iron bars among its Penates, but that a 
fire roars at one o’clock over which gentle- 
men are at liberty to toast their own steak, 
| being supplied with a plate and knife 
| and fork and a mug of tea for the sum of 

twopence halfpenny. Beer being licensed 
| to be retailed on the premises, gentlemen 


| may, should they think proper, imbibe 


| 
} 
| 
| 
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that liquid instead of tea. Moreover, so 
obliging is this hostelry, that ready cooked 
liver and bacon may be had for fourpence, 
vegetables for one penny, pudding at the 
same modest charge, or very superior steak 
pudding for fourpence, no charge being 
made for cooking, and accounts (references 
having been given) being payable weekly. 
Independent persons doubting the ingenu- 
ousness of so much accommodating amia- 
bility, prefer purchasing their meat by 
weight, grilling it sternly under their own 
superintendence, and consuming it with 
gratificationin the gloomy little ramshackle 
building with no prospect but a brick wall a 
foot and a half from its window, and a land- 
lady who, considering herself clothed 
with darkness as with a garment, con- 
‘siderably neglects most of the adornments 
of which her sex is supposed to be so fond. 
Less cynical individuals, on the other hand, 
roll in daily through the swing door, grope 
their way to the tottering clothless table, 
devour whatever is set before them, pay- 
ing off their score each Saturday on re- 
ceipt of their weekly wage. Thus we 
may gather that, exclusive of tobacco and 
casual liquorings up in public houses, the 
single working man can flourish as a 
green bay-tree upon the modest sum total 
of about nine shillings a week, a slight 
augmentation being allowed in winter for 
the warming of the upper regions of 
Bartlemy Chambers. 





A TERRIBLE ADVENTURE IN THE 
TYROL. 

Taeornitvs Lane and Francis Abbot 
were old college companions and fast 
friends ; but though still young, their paths 
in life had diverged. Lane had become an 
ecclesiastic. He was not so broad perhaps 
in his religious views as his enunciation of 
them from the pulpit was long, but never- 
theless he was an excellent fellow. Abbot 
was a barrister, eminently respectable in 
his conduct and behaviour, and a regular 
attendant at his parish church, but not a 
gluttonfor sermons. He had a logical mind. 
But the two men had still one taste left 
in common—that of mountaineering. They 
both delighted in the strength of their 
legs. They did not talk much together— 
no great pedestrians talk. A few words 
may be interchanged during the first six 
miles, but a solemn silence soon inter- 
venes; the distance between them, as they 
plod on side by side, imperceptibly widens ; 
they are hot, they are thirsty, they are 





each a little bit cross because the other 
shows no external symptoms of weariness ; 
not until kindly nature drops the veil | 
of evening on the scene does either pro- | 
pose to halt. Then they eat enormously, | 
and fall asleep immediately afterwards 

like anacondas. 

In that part of the Tyrol into which the | 
unreflecting legs of these two men had car- | 
ried them in August last, there happened | 
to be nothing to eat; there was no | 
meat, no wine, no beer, nothing but a 
sort of thin meal made of the same | 
bran with which pincushions are stuffed | 
at home, stirred up in milk, and which | 
they described eulogistically as “ very | 
filling ;” the effect, indeed, was to give | 
them both the appearance of pincushions. 
The Divine, being used to fasting, suf- | 
fered no particular inconvenience from | 
this scanty fare, but the Lawyer did: his | 
spirits were greatly subdued—a circum- 
stance which must be the apology for his | 
apparent pusillanimity in the crisis to be 
presently described. Hunger will tame a 
lion; and it is probable that a continuous 
diet of bran and milk would much diminish 
the spirit of the king of beasts, even if it 
did not dinuce him to lie down with the 
lamb. This was Abbot’s case; what he 
would have given for a lamb, on the sixth 
day of that involuntary abstinence, would 
make the high meat prices of our own me- 
tropolis seem cheapness. The seventh day 
(even in the Tyrol) was Sunday, and after 
their bran breakfast, instead of setting 
out to walk as usual, the Rev. Lane thus 
addressed his friend. His voice (as the 
matter was subsequently described to me by | 
an unseen spectator of these proceedings, 
one whose beard and green spectacles con- 
cealed the fact of his British origin, and 
who kept his mouth shut lest he also 
should fall a victim to the oppressor), Lane’s 
voice, I say, had an unctuous persuasive- 
ness about it which it did not exhibit upon 
a week day ; and while he spoke he held his 
doomed companion by his glittering eye, 
like the Ancient Mariner in the ballad. 

“Don’t you think, Abbot, it would be 
very nice if we had a church service this 
morning ?” 

“It would be charming,” answered the | 
other, confidently; “only unfortunately | 
there is nobody to attend it! There is | 
not a Christian, or at least an Englishman 
—for I am sure that hairy man with | 
spectacles cannot be one — within .a | 
hundred miles of us, so I don’t see where | 
you are to get your congregation.” 
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“‘ My dear fellow,” answered the Divine, 
softly, laying his hand in episcopal manner 
upon the other’s knee, “there is you, and 
there is I.” 

The earnest gravity of this remark, 
joined with the contemplation of what it 
was evidently leading up to, was such as 
to paralyze poor Abbot’s already enfeebled 
powers; and his grammatical sense, which 
at home would have been outraged by the 
expression “There is I,” was now only 
faintly irritated. 

“ There is I,” he repeated mechanically. 

“Just so,” continued the Divine, with 
cheerful acquiescence. “I will read the 
service to you!” 

“But there is no room where we can 
be alone, my good soul,” pleaded Abbot. 

In one part of the rude apartment in 
which they sat was a party of natives 
(among whom they included the bearded 
stranger) carousing over bran and milk, 
and in another the goat which supplied 
the milk was being taught a variety of 
accomplishments by the junior members 
of their host’s family; especially to stand 
with all four legs upon a penny piece, 
generously supplied for that purpose by 
one of the two English visitors. 

“ Nay, my friend, there is our bed-room.” 

The remark was undeniable; there was 
their bed-room; accessible, though with 
difficulty, by a ladder that led out of the 
common room through a hole in the ceil- 
ing. In the early days of Christian per- 
secution, or in Covenanting times in 
Scotland, such an apartment would, 
without doubt, have had its advantages 
as a place of public worship, since nobody 
would ever have suspected its being used 
for that purpose even by the most fanatical ; 
but in that year of grace, 1873, it did seem 
a little—well, incongruous. That two 
people, and one of them the clergyman, 
should join in supplications for the Royal 
Family and for the high court of Parlia- 
ment was in itself a somewhat astounding 
proposal, but that they should do so ina 
rickety chamber, with a roof so sloping 
that the congregation couldn’t stand up 
even when so commanded by the Rubric, 
and with a running accompaniment of 
Tyrolese jargon coming up through the 
open space where the ladder was, revived 
in Abbot a transient sense of the ridi- 
culous; but he was gone too far (through 
bran and milk) to discuss the matter. 

They accordingly climbed up the ladder 
into this wretched apartment, and from 
the breast-pocket of his coat the Rev. 


Theophilus Lane produced a pair of snow- 
| white bands, and tied them round his neck. 
| His design, it was therefore evident, had 
| been premeditated, and in his countenance 
| was an expression not only of fixed resolve 
| but of placid triumph. 

“Has he brought a surplice with him,” 
thought .the unhappy congregation, “or 
will he put on the counterpane ?” 

le did not, however, proceed to that 
extremity, but sat down, with the washing- 
stand—the only article of furniture in the 
room—between him and his helpless victim. 
A spectator who had not overheard their 
previous conversation would have imagined 
that they were about to baptize an infant. 

The victim had never been so near an 
officiating clergyman before, and the Divine 
apparently fascinated him. He could not 
keep his eyes off those bands, one of which 
he perceived had a spot of ironmould upon 
it; would it annoy him (the congregation 
seemed to be thinking) if he should 
mention the fact? Not of course now; 
that was not to be thought of; but when 
the service was over—if it ever should be 
over. He was spared nothing, absolutely 
nothing, except the Prayer for Rain; if 
a collection should presently be made from 
the congregation would he have to drop 
something into the soap dish, he wondered, 
and found himself reading the directions 
in the Prayer Book, instead of following 
his pastor. They were so close together 
that it was impossible tofollow him. “In 
choirs and places where they sing, here 
followeth the anthem.” Will he propose an 
anthem? The congregation gould not 
sing; it would do anything to oblige, it 
had no force of will to resist its minister ; 
bran and milk had sapped its vitals, but 
it could not sing. The reader was, for 
the most part, monotonous, but at times 
his voice gathered strength and voluame— 
it seemed to the unseen spectator (who 
was now looking through the hole in the 
floor) at the wrong times; when he was 
talking about “the sinner,” for example, 
he could not help casting a glance in the 
direction of his congregation, as much as 
to say, “You hear that.” Abbot’s lips 
were moving all this time—but as my in- 
formant imagined, by no means in de- 
votional exercises. “This is hard,” he 
seemed to be muttering to himself; “ this 
is really very hard; he shall never have 
this chance again, by jingo—never, never. 
I will take care not to travel with him in 
future, except on week days; or if I do, I 
will take a Dissenter with us; somebody 
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that will protect one from him; who will 
have something to say on the other side of 
the question. How monotonous he is 
getting.” Here the victim (as 
my informant supposes) must have dropped 
asleep, for the tones of the Divine had a 
sharpness in them which savoured of 
reproof. But flesh and blood—or at least 
flesh and bran and milk, could not inde- 
finitely endure such an infliction. The 
service had lasted three-quarters of an 
hour, though the congregation had not 
dared to look at its watch. However it 
was over now. The Rev. Lane was about 
to dismiss his hearer. “Now shall the 
priest let them depart,” says the Rubric. 
A quaint but admirable sentence. What 
was he about now? “This is terrible, 
this is shameful,” thought the spectator 
(and so do I). He produces a sort of 
black copy book from the pocket whence 
he took the bands. He is about to preach 
a sermon—a sermon, too, of his own com- 
position. 

The victim’s emotions became obviously 
almost too much for him. His counten- 
ance revealed him to be indignant, irri- 
tated, and even revengeful, but he was 
not strong—the very worm it is said will 
turn, but not when it has been fed for 
six days on nothing but bran and milk— 
besides there was no room to turn. He 
was obliged to sit and listen. When he 
heard himself addressed as “my beloved 
brethren,” and even as “my dear brothers 
and sisters,’ he did not remonstrate. In 
spite of those plural expressions, it is my 
informant’s conviction that the discourse 
had not been delivered before; there were 
descriptions of Tyrolean scenery in it, 
allusions to a diet of locusts and honey, 
and other local colouring that proclaimed 
it to be a recent effort of its author, yet 
it was obviously framed for a larger audi- 
ence. Poor Abbot was the housekeeper 
to whom this clerical Moliére rehearsed 
his composition before trying it on his 
congregation at home. Its reception was 
ensured, even if it should not prove to be 
an oratorical success. Tied and bound by 
a delicate sense of the becoming, the 
unfortunate congregation had to sit it 
through. If every point did not “tell,” 
at all events it could not be escaped, the 
missile being cast as it were at sucha 
very short range. When the Divine rose 
upon the wind of eloquence, my informant 
described his own sensations as those of 


have been, who was still nearer to the 
impassioned preacher ? 

The victim never revealed his sufferings 
(though it is highly improbable that he 
ever forgot them), but my informant ad- 
jures me to make them public. 

“Not,” says he, “ that it is possible such 
a catastrophe can occur in my own case; 
I will take good care of that. But I hope 
(in spite of what Lane said in his sermon) 
that I sometimes think of others; and 
I adjure you to put the human race upon 
their guard. Let no one travel alone 
with an enthusiastic Divine in a district 
unfrequented ‘by his fellow countrymen, 
and towards the latter end of the week, 
lest a worse thing betide him than ever 
happened to that unhappy and depressed 
young man. 

“Well, upon my life,” said I, “I don’t 
see how the adventure could have been 
more terrible.” 

“Yes it might,” returned he in a hushed 
voice, “I have had dreams—nightmare 





gift of preaching extempore? What would 
have stopped him? certainly not a con- 
gregation enfeebled by bran and milk ; he 
might have gone on for ever!” 

And there is no doubt he might. 





YOUNG MR. NIGHTINGALE. 


BY THE AUTHOR OF “‘HOBSON’S CHOICE,” ETC. 
——~—.>——_ 


CHAPTER LII. I CHANGE MY LODGINGS. 


Tuat I was now an idler in London 
could scarcely be charged against me as a 
fault. My profession had, as it were, 
slipped from under me. 

There was some pleasure at first in find- 
ing myself released from attendance at the 
office in Golden-square. I was free from 
morning to night. 


old Vickery, my futile attempts to rival 
while. I rose at a later hour; lingered 


student of the morning paper. My toilet 





one who is blown from a gun. What 


then must the sensations of the victim 






lounged about Bond-street and looked 


| into shop windows very persistently. I 
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dreams—since I was witness to that occur- | 
rence, wherein the infliction took a form | 
even yet more aggravated. Suppose that 

this Divine, so young and enthusiastic, | 
and with such excellent lungs, had had the | 


My task of copying | 
legal documents under the supervision of | 


the exquisite handwriting of Rachel | 
Monck, had become things of the past. | 
My new liberty was most enjoyable—for a | 


over my breakfast; became a diligent | 


now occupied more time than of yore. I | 
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had some difficulty, indeed, in getting 
through the day. 

Still I was wel) aware that this was by 
no means a satisfactory state of things. I 
was not a young gentleman of fortune. I 
had no real right to be idle. And the lack 
of occupation was irksome to me, insomuch 
that I was sometimes even wishing myself 
back again in Golden-square. It had 
been dull and tedious enough there most 
meray fy but did I not now and then see 
Rachel? Moreover I entertained at that 
time a foolish young fellow’s notion that I 
had a mission of some sort to fulfil; that 
I had to share in the world’s progress and 
a part of some importance to play in life ; 
a name to make and fame to win. Certainly 
I was not going the right way to accomplish 
this. 

I received from the Down Farm letters 
expressing deep regret at the death of Mr. 
Monck; no enquiries were made, however, 
as to my plans for the future. My mother 
seemed hardly to be aware that the loss of 
my master had necessarily an important 
effect upon the position of his apprentice. 

Tony’s health had, according to his own 
account, much improved. He spoke of 
his gaining strength slowly but surely. 
He made little mention, however, of rejoin- 
ing me in London, very immediately. 
Indeed I was inclined to mistrust his 
report of himself. His handwriting ap- 
peared to me to be weak and tremulous. 
It was clear that he had been much 
shocked by the death of his uncle. I 
gathered that he had received tidings of 
Rachel of recent date. But he provided 
no clue as to her present address. The 
house in Golden-square, I had ascertained 
by frequent visits, still remained closed 
and untenanted. 

I determined to seek counsel and aid of 
Sir George. I had some difficulty in 
obtaining an interview with him, for, at 
this time, he was often absent from Harley- 
street for days together. 

He looked paler than ever, and his 
manner was nervous and fatigued. I 
thought him really very ill; he ex- 
plained, however, that he had been travel- 
ling all the previous night, and was a 
sufferer from want of sleep. He received 
me most kindly. His hand, as he grasped 
mine, I noted, was burning hot. 

I ventured to remind him of his promise 
to find employment in his studio for Tony, 
and then explaining the unavoidable 
absence of my friend, and the position 
in which 1 was placed by the death of Mr. 





| Monck, besought him, that I might, for 


the present, at any rate, fill the post that 
had been assigned to Tony. J spoke 
humbly of my ability to serve him, while 
I promised to spare no pains to content 


}and to be of use to him. 


He smiled languidly, as he said: “ Oh, 
certainly. I shall be glad if I can help 
you. Something shall be found for you 
to do if you really wish it, and for your 
young friend too, if need be. I am pleased 
that you are now asking for yourself 
rather than another, and that I am able to 
give you what youask, such as it is. But 
never underrate your own merits, Duke. 
That’s hardly the way to get on. The 
world is often very content to accept 
our own estimate of ourselves. It saves 
trouble; and the world doesn’t like 
trouble. You're quite clever enough to 
do all that you'll be wanted to do, here. 
I’ve not forgotten the drawings you 
showed me. I[ told you my opinion of 
them at the time. I’ve not changed it. 
Come and set to work as soon as you 
please.” After a pause, he resumed— 
“I’m to understand, then, that you have 
finally abandoned the law, and that art is 
to be altogether your profession in the 
future ?” 

I said I hoped that might be so—but 
that, at present, I was in some doubt. 
Under the circumstances in which I had 
suddenly found myself, I had only ven- 
tured to think of a temporary and pro- 
visional arrangement. 

“You mean, perhaps, that you must 
consult your friends at home—at Purring- 
ton, isn’t the place called ? Your quitting 
the law will, I suppose, be some disap- 
pointment to them, especially as they have 
no doubt been at considerable expense 
hitherto on your account in trying to make 
a lawyer of you.” 

“They are most kind and indulgent,” I 
said. “Idon’t think they will complain 
if I am content.” 

“ You ought to consider yourself a very 
fortunate young man;” and he smiled, 
rather cynically, I thought. “ However, 
if they don’t object, of course I cannot. I 
would not seem to cross or oppose their 
plans in any way. But, as I understand 
it, 1 am not chargeable with harbouring 
a runaway apprentice, or anything of that 
kind. And of course you have, after all, 
a right to please yourself as to your future 
career. But we'll let it be as you say—a 
provisional arrangement. You are at any 
rate welcome to stay here while you look 
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about you and make up your mind. Stay 
as long as you like, for that matter; I’m 
quite willing. And the question of re- 
muneration—will you leave that to me? 
No, don’t be too modest again. You must, 
of course, be paid for what you do. The 
labourer is worthy of his hire. Don’t fear 
that we shall not make you useful, and 
obtain money’s worth from you. Are you 
in want of money now? Pray don’t be 
ceremonious. Nay, I know what young 
fellows are—how apt to outrun the allow- 
ance from home, to think it very tardy in 
falling due, to wish there were five quarters 
in the year. We don’t, who have to pay 
rent and taxes. Better take this in earnest 
of future payment.” 

He took from his pocket a crumpled 
roll of bank-notes, and with a laugh 
thrust one into my hand. It was for fifty 
pounds, 

“ Nay, never refuse money. I may not 
always have it to offer you. You'll soon 
earn that amount and become a creditor 
for more. I don’t doubt that you'll suc- 
ceed, Duke. You shall if I can help you. 
Still you must bear in mind that art is 
really a serious business. You must look 
forward to being more than a mere journey- 
man painter; that’s all you'll be here. I 
think you've taste and talent for the calling. 
I’ve not scrupled to say so. But young 
men are often disposed to believe they like 
art out of mere love of idleness. They 
think ours an easy, independent, unre- 
stricted profession that releases them from 
ordinary rules and ties. They vote them- 
selves geniuses and so disdain industry 
and application. They wait for inspira- 
tion, and meantime do nothing but lose 
the power of working and producing. 
That won’t do, Duke, at all. But I didn’t 
intend to inflict this lecture upon you, 
and the advice is not really my own. Sir 
Joshua used to say much the same thing, 
I believe, to the young men who went 
to him with their drawings, and who were 
held by their friends to be lads of sur- 
prising genius. Hard work, Duke, is the 
only real secret of success. I’ve worked 
hard in my time, Heaven knows, though 
now my strength fails me somewhat, and 
I can’t do what I did. I grow old, Duke, 
that’s the simple truth.” 

He was silent for some minutes after 
this. He leaned back in his chair and 
slowly passed his hand across his eyes. 
He seemed lost in thought. Certainly he 
looked older, much older, than when I had 
seen him last. And I now discerned lines 





as of suffering upon his face that I had 
not before noted. 

Presently he roused himself, rising with 
a weary air from his arm-chair. 

“You told me, I think, that you were 
living in lodgings. I forget where, but I 
know I have a note of the address, though 


it would puzzle me to find it just at this | 
moment. Now it occurs to me that you || 


need hardly be put to that expense. This 


is a great rambling house. Room in it || 


could easily be found for you, if you cared 
to take up your abode in it. Something 
tolerably comfortable could be rigged up 


for you, I don’t doubt, without’ much || 
trouble. Please, don’t thank me. I’m | 
only giving you what I don’t want; what | 
is, indeed, no sort of use to me. There || 


are rooms in this house which I have never 


even entered. And don’t fear that you | 
won’t be sufficiently independent — that || 


your liberty will be interfered with in any 
way. You will be perfectly free. There 


are a good many rats and mice about up- || 
stairs, I believe, but you won’t mind that. | 


We'll keep an extra cat expressly on your 


account, if that will be any recommendation | 
to you. AndTI shall not be in your way. || 
Very likely we shall not meet for days or | 


weeks together. I warn you that it’s 


nothing very attractive I’m offering you. | 
I confess that mine is’ a most ill-managed | 
household. We want organization here | 


terribly. If you can put matters on a 
better footing in that respect you'll be 
doing me a real service. But a bachelor, 
occupied as | am—and I was never what’s 
called a man of business—what could be 
expected of me? Say you'll come and 
make the best of it, and call this your 
home; I mean for a time only, of course, 
until your plans for the future are quite 
settled. At any rate give the thing a trial. 
Pll not seek to detain you against your 
will. You consent ? ” 

Of course I consented. I was most 
grateful to him for his consideration of my 
interests. 

“Tl speak to Mole about it, and Propert 
shall attend to you and see that you have 


all you want; and the housekeeper shall | 


be told to take care of you. But Mole is 


really the most important person in the | 


house. He is got to be, Heaven knows how, 


a sort of general manager and major domo 


here; and you, it seems, already stand 
high in his favour. I know little enough 
about the fellow except that he makes 
himself very useful. Indeed, I could 


hardly do without him now. Mere chance | 
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threw him in my way. He amused me | disturbed much, except perhaps by the 
rather; he’s a strange comical sort of | mice in the wainscot and the cats outside 
fellow, as you’ve no doubt found out for|on the roof. They make noise enough, at 
yourself. And I intended to do him a kind- | times, no doubt. I hope you'll sleep well. 
ness; but I needn’t speak of that, for| My own impression is that I could’nt 
Mole’s quite as useful to me as lam to} manage a wink here though I tried ever 
him. He’s really clever inhisway. Any-|so. However, I suppose you can easily 
thing I’ve done for him he has repaid over | give it up if you find it don’t answer.” 
and over again. And he’s honest; at least Mole’s own abode was something of a 
I think so; as honest as most people at any | mystery. He was generally to be found 
rate. Otherwise he'd be better off than he | in Harley-street throughout the day, and 
is perhaps. It’s clear he hasn’t been very | sometimes, I think, passed the night there 
careful of his own interests hitherto. | upon a rug in the painting room. Other- 
There’s a sort of honesty in disregard of | wise his habits were rather of an Arab 
self. So you understand, Duke; you're to | kind, and he pitched his tent, temporarily, 
come and make this your dwelling-place | just as convenience dictated. So far as I 
as soon as you please.” could discover, he had no regular lodging. 
In a few days I had quitted Feather- | But tidings of him could often be obtained 
stone-buildings and become the occupant | at a coffee shop in Red Lion-street, Hol- 
of an upper room in Sir George’s house. | born. And I know that letters were now 
It was a spacious: apartment on the third | and then addressed to him—+to be left in 
floor, fairly furnished, the windows looking | the bar till called for—at a tavern in the 
towards the street. Theadjoining chambers | neighbourhood of Drury Lane Theatre. 
were empty. It was an establishment of dramatic cha- 
“T hope you'll like it,” said Mole, who | racter and predilections. Numerous litho- 
had supervised the arrangements; “ I’ve | graphed portraits of actors—all attitudinis- 
tried to make it comfortable for you. | ing in their favourite characters—adorned 
We'll hang up a picture or two, and that|the bar. The house indeed seemed to 
will warm up the walls a little and hide | enjoy much patronage from the theatrical 
the paper, which is certainly hideous. Sir | profession. Mole frequently occupied a 
George didn’t choose the pattern, you may | seat in the parlour, smoking his pipe and 
be sure. It was here when he first took | emptying many glasses there, the while 
the house. I’ve borrowed furniture for| he discoursed upon histrionic art. He 
you from the other rooms; altogether | was accounted, I believe, rather an autho- 
things look pretty tidy I think. If there’s | rity on the subject, especially by those who 
anything else you want you must tell me | brought to bear upon it more esteem than 
of it. I’ve Sir George’s instructions to do | information. Here we met many mem- 
all that’s necessary, and to make you as| bers of the calling, who resembled him 
comfortable as possible. But they’re|in that the art they professed had 
dreary quarters when all’s said and done. | brought them little more prosperity than 
I don’t think I could live here myself. | it had secured for him; and with these he 
There’s a sort of Haunted Chamber feeling | held much converse. Upon minor sub- 
about the place I should never get over. | jects they might dissent from his opinions, 
Not that I mean to set you against the| which were somewhat dictatorially pro- 
room. But to my thinxing there might | nounced; but they never failed to agree 
have been a murder committed here; and| with him when he declared that the 
that great cupboard in the corner looks | drama—they preferred to call it, “ dray- 
to me just the kind of place a ghost would | mer”’—was in a hopeless state of decline. 
choose to hide in. But that’s an absurd | So much, to their thinking, seemed proved 
fancy, of course. This is a large dreary | to conviction by their own lack of success. 
house enough; but it’s of a common-place | Their discourse generally, indeed, was of a 
London pattern. I don’t suppose Sir | saturnine character. On certain occasions 
George ever came up these stairs. The/|I had opportunities of hearing it, having 
painting rooms are underneath you; | been introduced by Mole to the assembly. 
otherwise you’ve got this upper part of They harped much upon the bad business 
the house all to yourself. There’s no | this theatre was doing and upon the im- 
doubt but you'll be quiet enough. And | pending close of that; upon half salaries 
if you don’t like this room, you can easily | here and “no treasury” there; upon the 
shift to another. You've a choice before | falling off of the veteran actor-manager 
you, up here. You're not likely to be| Millstone, and upon the loss of favour 
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recently incurred by the once popular Miss 
Kneebone. They were severe, too, upon 
the degenerate taste of modern playgoers ; 
they were mindful of past palmy days, when, 
as it happened, they were themselves pro- 
minently before the public; and they won- 
dered gravely how long things could go 
on as they were going, having already 
decided that they must end disastrously. 

“You’ve never been over this house 
before, have you?” Mole enquired. ‘“ This 
is Sir George’s room. He’s gone out now, 
and won’t be back until late, so there’s no 
danger in showing it you.” 

He led the way into a confined apart- 
ment on the ground floor. It was carpet- 
less and very bare of furniture. In one 
corner stood a narrow iron camp bedstead, 
without curtains. Above it, affixed to the 
wall, was an antique crucifix of ebony and 
ivory, exquisitely carved. 

“ Something of the anchorite’s cell about 
it, isn’t there? or, say a soldier’s tent? 
Sir George affects Spartan habits. That’s 
his humour. Every man to his taste. 
Propert sleeps in much greater comfort, 
let me tell you. Those windows are left 
open winter and summer. Wind, or rain, 
or snow, it’s all the same to Sir George. 
So, at least, he professes. If he had but a 
touch of my asthma he’d think differently. 
As it is, he suffers more from rheumatism, 
or neuralgia, or something of that sort, 
than he cares to mention.” 

“ He suffers much ? ” 

“He doesn’t complain; but I’m sure of 
it, all the same. And you can read it in 
his face.” 

“He is really ill ? ” 

“Don’t you find him changed? He is 
restless and feverish, and though he 
doesn’t lose his temper—he’s too fine a 
gentleman for that—he grows more and 
more impatient and hard to please. 
Haven’t you seen how his hand trembles 
of late? He can’t sleep. Look here.” 

He showed me a vial that stood on the 
mantelpiece. It contained a dark ruby- 
coloured liquid. 

“Ts it wine ?” I enquired. 

He removed the glass stopper from the 
vial. It emitted a curious medicated odour. 

“Tincture of opium,” said Mole, in 
explanation, “commonly called landanum. 
That is how Sir George obtains rest and 
relief from pain.” 

I was alarmed and distressed. Some- 





thing I had heard or read of the habit of 
opium eating and its pernicious results. 

“You look frightened. But you know 
a man must have sleep somehow. No 
doubt Sir George acts under medical 
advice. A good dose is about twenty-five 
drops, I believe. I’ve known him take 
more than that. And the habit grows | 
upon him—or say, rather his state renders 
laudanum more and more necessary to | 
him. Dangerous? I can’t say. I’m not | 
weil irfformed—I’m without personal ex- | 
perience on the subject. And, to speak 
plainly, when I want to get fuddled my- 
self, I find simpler drinks serve my turn, | 
well enough. Say, beer or gin. No 
landanum for me, thank you. Come 
away. Enough of ‘prison house’ secrets 
for to-day. I told you before that your 
relative is a strange man. And his house 
is a strange house. Things happen or 
may happen in it, that are no concern of 
ours. We’ve but to do our work, and 
take our wages. Don’t think that too 
ignoble a view of your position. But 
we're both Sir George’s assistants now. 
We'll go to work at another Royal por- 
trait—one’s sure to be wanted before long. | 
And we shall have a good deal to do tothe | 
picture of the Comic Muse, soon. Come 
on. It will be like old times at the Down 
Farm, when I gave you drawing-lessons, 
in chalk, ona barn-door. You remember ? 
I only wish that Mistress Kem was here— 
I don’t forget, you see—to draw some 
strong beer for us. How good, and sound, 
and bright that beer was, to be sure. Is 
she married yet? There was the making of 
an uncommonly worthy sort of wife about | 
Kem. For one to whom age was no object, 
so long as a comfortable wife was secured, 
Kem would be the very woman.” 

We were soon busy with yet another | 
replica of His Majesty’s portrait. 
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